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IRTGRRATIORNAL 
FUR STORG 


GENTLEMEN S 









FUR-LINED 


ready for 


immediate wear. 


163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 


THE PATENT 


SELF-GLOSINS B2AGELETS 


(SAUNDERS & SHEPHERD'S). 





Made in Plain hE: Ue DH Never slip. 
Gold, also with be pre OS Delightfully 
flexible and com- 
Gem or Watch 8 4h eee <¢ 
RG “fh fortable. Will 
are. ~ Va fit any wrist. 
A CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


CAUTION.— Pease see that you get the Original, Saunpers & SuerneRv's being 
the only ones with TRELLIS EVEN, SELF-CL OSING AC riON, ensuring greatest 
comfurt. Patent rights rizicly protec’ ed. Wholesale only. 
SAUNDER3 & SNEPHERD, Limited, LONDON. 


Scott ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


115-115a RECENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Staiking Capes 
Shooting Coats 
Travelling Uisters 
Norfolk Suits 
Fishing Suits 
Hand-knit Stockings 


ShAetiand Wool 
Cardigans 





THE STRAT aVaICH CAPE 


has a great advantage over the ordinary 
shooting cape with straps, having under- 
neath a vest or sleeveless jacket, thereby 
allowing the cape to be thrown back, 
leaving the arms perfectly free, and the 
chest quite protected in cold and rainy 


Railway Carriags 
Rugs & Shawls 
weather. Waterproofed 


SCOTT ADIE, xoya"F2uiy, 115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CARLTON HOTEL, | 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND ) RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 








Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone: ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 


NORWICH UNION | 
& 
: 








LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. increpsing Insurances. 
Full “es ulars on apn -ation to 
HEAD OFFICE : NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES : 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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Fmusements 


a 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 

Artuur CoLtiins.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.45, THE PRICE OF PEACE, 
by Ceci: RALEIGH, with powerful cast. MATINEES every Wednesday and Satur- 
day. Also Thursday, November 15, at 1.45. Box Office now open. 


HAYMARKET. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 





LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET.—Under 
the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr. Tom 
B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. Book by Owen Hatt. Music by Lesuie 





DALY’s THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDEs, 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton, 


Sruart. MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30. 





WYNDHAM'S THEATRE. — Proprietor, Mr. 


Wynpuam.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, an 
ARTHUR JoNES, entitled 
MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, E. W. 


C. Thursby, S. Pringle; Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marie Illington, Miss Beatrice 
MATINEE every Wednesday and 


Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 7. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 


ful Cast. Box Office open 1 


Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and Aprian Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 


o till 10. 





CHARLES 
Original Play, by Henry 


ST. JAMES’S. 
S TO-NIG 


Garden, Alfred Kendrick, 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
HT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 


By Sypnev Grunpy. 


MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 10 till 10. 


ST. JAMES'S. 





SAvoy. 
LAST WEEK. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


EVENINGS at 8.45. SATURDAY 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 7. 


REVIVAL OF PATIENCE, 


By W. S. Gi_sert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


Box Office, 9 A.M. till 12 P.M. 


at 2.30. 


(GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 


GEORGE 








Masical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE to-day at 2. Box Office 
open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10. 
LONDON HIPPODROME, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 


Square, W.C.— Managing Director, Mr. H. E. Moss. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
An entertainment of unexampled brilliance. 





AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880 


Paid-up Capital ......sssseees00 $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......++++0s eeccce 800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3y000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


| Colonies. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


——s 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 


| 


Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. | 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bank, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem. 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). . 

Current AccounrTs are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 


tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms | 


which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
| 9x Cornhill, London, E.C, 
} 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 138. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 





Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
-C. . F. JONES, Secretary. 


‘HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


| FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


| Tons. Tons 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
| OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Bgacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
UrmsTon GRANGE .. 5,400 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 | Oswestry GRANGE 
| Drayton GRANGE (building).. t.s. 10,000 
(building).. t.s. 10,coo | SourHERN Cross .. 7,300 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE CROSS .. 2,200 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C 





14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- | 


gow ; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 
Rosario ; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
| Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
| 1,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
| Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





LONDON OFFICE— 


22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
|Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
| Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877- 
| Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
| ass. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
| Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


| Brancnes.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
| William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
| Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar- 
berton, jehomnenane, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
| Colony : Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Ficksburg, 
Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philip- 
| polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourengo Marques. 


| Boarp or Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. 
| Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
|Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
| Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
| Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
| and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa, 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 


ascertainable on application. 

















FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, dc., DRINK 


VICHY CELESTINS sii 














CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIGHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1866. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 

(1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
with other offices. —(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions.— 
(4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. ; 

Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 

will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 
Chief Offices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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SAVING THEIR FACES; 





WALDERSEE: 
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OR, PROGRESS IN CHINA 











PRINCE TUAN: Likee ! Likee-likee ! 


[Lustige Blatter. 


No likee ! No dam likee ! 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


On the instalment plan 

__...___.. NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 
“] 118 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C, 
| | Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 
i in Truth, writes: ‘* NoRMAN 
& Sracey have introduced in 
their business an ingenious safe- 
guard against the risk of loss to 
| his widow or family through 
| the death of the hirer. They 
{| give an INSURANCE UPON HIS 
} Lire.” 

Moderate Prices. Free De- 

! livery Town or Country. Call 

| and _ view stock before Furnish- 

} ing locally. 

; NOTICE.—NORMAN & STACEY, 

| LTD., have been given the Highest 
SSS Award (a Diploma of Honour) for 
their Exhibit of Furniture at the 
Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 





A ne 0 rnin et 








19 
Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 








hotels 


—+— 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL, Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 

front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 34 guineas weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


. Position, First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
Cuisine, Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


BOARD-RESIDENCE. — Near Stirling, Bannockburn, and 
., Trossachs. One hour per rail from Glasgow. Rooms booked in advance for 
Exhibition of 1901.-W ELLWOOD, BRIDGE OF ALLAN, N.B. 























' Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





GENUINE 
TOBACCO. 
GUARANTEED 
PURE. 
NATURAL 
FLAVOUR. 


URRAY’ 


an [YL_ELLOW 
MIXTURE. 22 


TOBACCO. 


For Thirty Years the Irish National 
Smoking Mixture. 


BELFAST. / suueerer 














SMOKERS 

















Lducational 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as _a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarshif sy 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 


South- | 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
xtGAUL 
(via Las Palmas) ....-.+++eeeee —_ Nov. 7 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......+eeececes ° ee Nov. 10 
iGERMAN 
(via Teneriffe) ........+eeeeeee Nov. 9 Nov. 10 
*NORMAN | 
(via Madeira) ......-cseseceee —_ Nov. 17 
xtGASCON 
(via Las Palmas) .. Nov. 16 Nov. 17 
xsGUELPH 


(via Las Palmas) ....-+sseeseee ao Nov. 21 
* Royal Mail Steamer. 
+ Intermediate Steamer. t Beira Steamer. 
x To Delagoa Bay. § Mauritius Steamer. 

Union-Castle Special Express ‘Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 

Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street. 








| THE PARKER 


HE PAI euEce 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


VALUABLE GUARANTEE 


FREE 


7 ” ry 
Write to-day, as the offer will Shortly be cv ith- 
—Jucky, Carv2 feeds ink 
g_Loc ¢ does a way with screw. 

















te 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


KeWHITE” 





JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


(SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, 
By Appointment to 


H.M. me QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 


SS 
1 


t p iq OCEAN SERVICES 


AND ROUND ThE 

__ WORLD TRIPS, 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH, 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG. 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEERKs, 
For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas. 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspup 
| Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
| Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
| Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, 
| | White Star, &c. 








THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 


SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISES, 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


| 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, | 


and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


MAPLE & C0 


LONDON & SMYRNA 


ARE OFFERING 


PERSIAN CARPETS 





from ONE GUINEA per annum. | 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
| UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 


Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES | 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, | 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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These fine Carpets, woven for the 
American markets, have by the 
elections been diverted to the 
English markets, and 


MAPLE « CO 


| Y) ONE-FOURTH OFF 


USUAL PRICES 


ARE OFFERING THEM AT 


addVv 


25 PER CENT. OFF 


USUAL PRICES 


©) PERSIAN CARPETS Q) 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONSON PARIS SMYRNA 


MAPLE & CO 
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WHERE ? 


Mr. J. B. Now you see, my dear, Salisbury will be 
Prime Minister and Lord Privy Seal, Ritchie goes to the 
Home Office, Lansdowne to the Foreign Office, Brodrick 
to the War Office, and Selborne to the Admiralty. 

Mrs. J. B. And where will dear Bobs go? 


Lorp SALIsBuRY has answered the expectation of his 
best friends. He has relinquished his dual position as 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, and he is admitting 
to the Cabinet the younger men in waiting for whom the 
time calls. The appointments so far announced are 
especially Lord Salisbury’s own. In the selection of Lord 
Lansdowne for the Foreign Secretaryship there is the pecu- 
liarly Salisburian touch: it is his answer to the special 
attacks upon the civil head of the War department, and 
inasmuch as it guarantees a continuance of foreign policy 
upon Salisburian lines the choice is the wisest that could 
be made at the moment. In Mr. Brodrick’s appointment 
as Secretary for War Lord Salisbury’s hand is again 
Most evident. Mr. Brodrick was the Premier’s special 
choice for the Under Secretaryship at the Foreign Office, 
and the past two years have convinced Lord Salisbury that 
he is strong without being too strong—strong enough, that 
is, to initiate and carry through just so much Army reform 
as will last us—till the next crisis. His selection probably 
Means, and we hope will mean, that the new Commander- 
in-Chief will be given a more effective say in military 
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matters. There is much force in the suggestion that Lord 
Roberts should become a consultative member of the 
Cabinet. It certainly is inconceivable that the man who 
has saved the British Empire from the greatest crisis since 
Pitt’s day should accept the humiliating position of chief 
clerk—a reversal of true responsibility against which Lord 
Wolseley protested in his speech at the Cutlers’ Feast on 
Thursday. With Lord Roberts in real military control, 
the zeal and experience of Mr. Brodrick may find plenty 
to do in providing for the ideas of Lord Roberts and the 
Cabinet a practical administrative form. Of root-and- 
branch reform of the Army none need be expected under 
Lord Salisbury’s administration. 


In his other selections Lord Salisbury is wisely falling 
back upon the circle of vigorous promise rather than 
putting his trust in elderly mediocrity. This circle of 
promise, enumerated alphabetically, may be said to con- 
sist of Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Hanbury, Lord Selborne, and Mr. George 
Wyndham. Lord Cranborne, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Ear 
Percy also come very near it. Lord Salisbury has taken 
Mr. Brodrick, and has made Lord Selborne First Lord of 
the Admiralty ; and the turn of the others for high Cabinet 
responsibility must speedily follow. They have a great 
opportunity, for upon their work the fate of the Adminis- 
tration really rests. 


Lorp RosEBERY recently sold some twenty horses out 
of his racing stables. It looks like a transaction that 
concerns nobody but his lordship—and the buyer of the 
horses. But Lord Rosebery occupies a position in which 
a man may not do anything but a public significance wil} 
be given to it. Accordingly an amazing crop of rumours 
at once sprang up. For example, that he was tired of 
racing, and was preparing for an immediate return to 
public life ; as if anybody would give up horseracing for 
the leadership of the Liberal party in the House of Lords ¥ 
Or again, that the sale of his stud was the result of a 
remonstrance from Mr. Perks, representing the Noncon- 
formist Conscience. This has been denied by Mr. Perks. 
It did not need denial on the ground of probability, but 
probability is no guide in politics, and a past Prime 
Minister may not sell racehorses with impunity. The 
reason of Mr. Balfour’s exceeding amiability at golf be- 
comes clear. Golf, as is well known, is a most trying 
game for the temper. After a succession of bad shots the 
most even-tempered men have been known to throw their 
clubs away or bestow them on their caddies, curse the 
links and the game and themselves, and vow never to 
play again. Mr. Balfour’s angelic smile after his bad 
shots (which are as numerous as his good ones) is seen to 
be mere policy. If he were to throw his clubs about, it 
would immediately become manifest that he intended 
giving up golf and devoting himself to politics, an eventu- 
ality which would lead to Cabinet dissensions of the first 
magnitude. Asa matter of plain fact we doubt whether 
any body of men could cause Lord Rosebery to give up 
his horseracing. The Scottish leaven is too strong in 
him to yield to that sort of thing. He would probably 
buy more horses, 


Tue American seems to regard his Presidential Election 
in the light of a ‘‘sporting event.” The latest price is 
five to one on McKinley. The electoral public in the 
United States is a special one, like the horseracing public 
here. A large number of people do not bet on their 
elections, and a larger number still do not care who wins. 
The things for which Mr. Bryan is contending in his 
candidature would shake any other country to its electoral 
foundations. ‘‘ Free silver” (cloak it as you may with 
specious phrases) represents such an upheaval of present 
conditions that the commercial citizen of the States ought 
to be in a state of excitement. That he is not so is a very 
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- good proof that there is no chance of Mr. Bryan becoming 
_ President and putting his fantastic theories into practice. 
Whether Mr. Bryan would or could put these theories 
into practice were he elected is another question. His 
‘‘free silver” and his “ anti-imperialism” are probably 
only electoral cries. Imperialism, when it means the 
response of the national spirit to a challenge of fate or 
history, must ever prevail in the United States as it has 
just prevailed in Great Britain. As for ‘‘ free silver,” we 
have only to imagine a General Election on the issue of 
bi-metallism to comprehend how unsuited it is to stir a 
people out of proved and settled ways in order to plunge 
into experimental economics. There seems no reason to 
doubt that Mr. McKinley will be re-elected ; and then the 
world may hope for an emphatic lead to the Powers in 
China. 


Tue Powers during the week have been signifying their 
general acquiescence in the Anglo-German Agreement. 
Russia, France, and the United States all point out with 
quite pathetic emphasis that it only says again what they 
said before in their several notes. The German Emperor 
punctuates it with the observation that it will be of great 
benefit to German trade. The English and German mer- 
chants, he is good enough to remark, have always worked 
‘ together. Prince Henry told him so, but added that the 
Germans were much the better merchants, as the English 
devoted themselves to cricket and sport. Shop in shop- 
hours is a valuable condition of English energy in com- 
merce, which other nations show no desire to imitate. 
The Pao-ting-fu expedition has not ended with glory. 
Nobody is captured, nobody punished, nothing attained. 
Nothing remains but for the expedition to return. The 
Berlin correspondent of the Zzmes informs the world that 
the evil to be guarded against, according to the opinion 
prevalent in the highest quarters there, is hurried action 
on the part of the Powers. So far there is no sign of any 
unseemly haste. In due time perhaps the nations will be 
able to reconcile the many reports of Russia’s forward 
movement in Manchuria with her reiterated professions of 
disinterestedness in China. At present there is a sharp 
contrast between her actions and her assertions. A little 
pique between her and Germany begins to be apparent. 
To be friendly with Britain is after all the great distinction 
among the nations. To have made a treaty with her is at 
present Germany’s chief boast. 


THE Municipal Elections throughout England and 
Wales took place on Thursday last. The evil habit of 
classifying the candidates by their political opinions still 
persists. This in itself is a consideration which militates 
against effective municipal government, and it seemed 
desirable that it should not be introduced into the elections 
for the London Borough Councils. There also, however, 
the contests have been carried out largely on party lines. 
At the moment of writing the results from London and the 
country are so incomplete as to afford no guidance to their 
total significance. Inthe country the Liberals appear to 
have gained ground from the Conservatives. In London 
the vote has been small. There is no need to despair of 
the Metropolitan Burghs at the very beginning of their 
career, but certain it is that public interest has not been 
aroused beyond the level of the Vestry election. Many 
old Vestrymen are successful candidates, and undoubtedly 
an effort will be required from inside the Councils to 
prevent them sinking to Vestry methods and ruling in the 
Vestry spirit. 


THE Ladysmith and Mafeking celebrations in London 
grow pale before the jubilation evoked by the return of 
the City Imperial Volunteers. It started as an enthusiasm, 
grew to a frenzy, and sank to an orgy. From the moment 
the procession entered the Strand all signs of order 
vanished. Worst of all, the forces placed to maintain 
crder seemed to conspire with the crowd in disregarding 
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it. Volunteers lining the route left their posts to grey 
comrades in the ranks, mounted officers charged wig 
public duty shook hands and fraternised with returpj 
friends, and there was here and there chaos, undignifigg 
and dangerous. Undoubtedly the C.I.V.’s were wo 
of some special mark of civic and popular approval 
They were a_ specially London force, and Londy 
has a local pride to gratify like the smallest toy 
that welcomes its herces home. Then again, they 
were a force of Volunteers turned Regulars, testify. 
ing to their own patriotism and the patriotism g 
the entire body of Volunteers. In this respect th 
tribute of the London crowd was not local but imperial 
But, after the experience of the tumultuous disorder ¢ 
the departure of the C.I.V.’s, the authorities at th 
Guildhall and the Horse Guards should have prepared fy 
them a dignified and decorous home-coming. Truth ty 
tell, we as a people are not adding to our respect among 
the nations by these unbridled outbursts of street enth. 
siasm. Whether it be that the authorities have Icst th 
art of controlling crowds, or that the crowd of Londoniy 
full volume is really uncontrollable, may be a matter fo 
question. But in view of the elements of disorder tp 
which these occasions give free licence it does not seem 
wise to afford so many examples of governmental inepi. 
tude. Acrowd which has learned that it cannot ber 
strained may embark on courses dangerous to society 
In any case, no one can regard the rowdyism, th 
drunkenness, the promiscuous kissing and bladder-bea 
ing of our patriotic celebrations as subjects of nationd 
pride. Our orderliness and self-restraint used to const 
tute our chief claim to envy among the peoples of the world 
The duty of maintaining public decorum devolves on th 
police. To their remissness are undoubtedly due th 
excesses of last Monday night, and it is for them t 
resume and maintain the old standard. 


THERE is one educational question which has neve 
attracted the attention it deserves, the question of Ope 
Scholarships. Discussions there have been in plenty, a 
both Universities, as to the most convenient way of holding 
scholarship examinations ; the Headmasters’ Conference 
has begged and prayed for a ‘‘ close time,” that the schoo 
work may not be interfered with, and the result is that 
now the colleges are arranged in groups. But no om 
seems to ask whether the system is a good one or not. This 
question has at last been opened by Mr. W. H. D. Rous 
in the Pilot, where it is argued that the present systems 
bad (1) chiefly as setting up a false standard for teachers 
and learners, who aim not at education but at winning 
prize, (2) next as tending to early specialisation, (3) até 
moreover as being a waste of money which is sorely 
needed elsewhere. It is suggested that if this money wert 
applied to securing good teachers in small schools, tht 
need for open scholarships to help poor boys would vanish 
to a great extent. At present, it is maintained, the boys 
and men who win them are very commonly those wh 
have been able to pay for an expensive training, 7.¢. 00 
those they were meant for. The matter is urgest, 
and we hope the public discussion will lead to practical 
reform. 


WE find with regret that Lord Reay himself shares th 
fallacy which we exposed three weeks ago in these colum#s 
He wishes the Government to fill our big towns WH 
higher grade commercial schools, and ascribes Germanys 
commercial success to this policy. Sir William Harcout 
has quoted this dictum with approval. They forget that 
the last Royal Commission reported that facilities for 
technical instruction were, if anything, greater here thas 
in Germany, and that the German superiority rested on i 
organised secondary education. To make a good artis#® 
you must first make an intelligent human being ; and 
means training the faculties of the mind as highly 4 
possible. This ignorance in high quarters becomes f 
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rreet ing, and it behoves all educational bodies to protest 
with | roundly against it. Again we repeat, if England is not to 
Ding down in the battle of life, secondary education must be 
ified ised, and whatever it costs must be cheerfully paid. 


thy «Education is never expensive,” said Thomas Davidson ; 
oval, & “itis always worth more than it costs.” We commend 
nda Mf to the Government for consideration the latest New 
tom Mf Zealand Budget statement. Out ofa revenue of 45,700,000 
they #20 less than £462,000, or about one-twelfth, is devoted to 
stify. education. How easy would the task of organisation 
n of I become in this country if we could dispose of eight million 


t the pounds ! 
erial 
ler of A ScoTLAND without its U.P. and its Free Kirks is 


t th M achanged land altogether. Very beautiful and comfort- 
od for ing at first sight is that union consummated at Edinburgh 
ith t) | on Wednesday last of the Free and United Presbyterian 
mong § Churches. It would take many columns of print to 
snthy. § explain the origin of these bodies, and the result would 
st the not be satisfactory in itself or salutary as a lesson in 
jonin @ Church governance. But the fact that they did exist and 
er fo | were inimical was writ large in Scottish life. The U.P.. 
ler ) § adthe Free Kirk ministers would not exchange pulpits. 
seen @ Either would preach in the Established Kirk, but not for 
inept each other. Their jealousies and rivalries in little towns 
ber Md villages formed the staple of the local gossip. At 
ciety, fH the curling or the bowling the Free Kirk and the U.P. 
1, te § ninisters stood aloof, and would rather play against each 
-bea- @other than on the same side. At the gowff it was the 
ition § same. The caddies partook in the rivalry. ‘‘ Dod,” said 
consi: ff the Free Kirk caddie as the minister’s put, badly hit, 
work, § managed somehow to reach the hole, ‘‘ that was a real 
on th § U.P. shot, that yin!” Their wives would not speak; 
se th Bj their families passed by on opposite sides ; they never 
em to § dealt with the same baker or drank the same whisky. 
And is this for ever gone—gone in the name of peace? 
What is peace when fifty years of national humour is 
; never § tumbling about one’s ears? If this goes on much longer, 
f Open Gwe shall soon see but one creed in Scotland, one Kirk, 
nty, at f wdone Deity. Each body had its own Deity in the old 
holding § lays—a Deity whose denominational attributes they de- 
ference § ined every Sunday in long prayers and longer sermons, 
school § kst He should forget and attach Himself to another body. 
is that § “Send rain, O Lord, send rain,” prayed the U.P. Elder; 
no om § ‘an’ if ye could send it afore John Cameron gets the roof 


. This fm his byre it wad remind him o’ his backslidin’.” For 
_ Rouse John Cameron had gone over to the Free Kirk, tempted 
stemis ya fee to ring the bell and sweep the pulpit. 

eachers 


aning? § Sypney continues to protest fiercely against the growth 
(3) aod ofthe Polynesian Union. Yet the facts are too strong for 
; sorely fhe. She was the capital of the Islands once; but she 
ey wert Bhas given way in this respect to Auckland. Moreover, 
ols, tht §New Zealand is perhaps too distinct and interesting a 
{ vanish Political organism to be lightly swamped in the mainland 
he boys #lommonwealth. In brief, the new Oceana seems likely 
se WH) Bt be a very living nucleus and a valuable centre of 
i.e. oot Blmperial expansion. 





sractil f Sik Rosert Gurren can play upon statistical tables as 
‘Nother man might on a fiddle. He takes a mass of dull 

res, and out of them in a twinkling makes some 

ares the Btwitching theory of trade, population, or wealth. He 
olumas Btls us that in population the world is growing very 
ns wil Bist. There are now 500 millions of individuals of 
rmanys Buropean origin on the earth. A century ago there 
arcout B¥re only 170 millions of corresponding peoples. And 


get that itll we keep on growing in numbers, in ease, and, 
ties f° B¥t us hope, in wisdom and good conduct. Yet the 
re tha P¥orld is growing no bigger; there is no way yet 


fund to get to Mars; the supply of oxygen is limited ; 
artisa® Bind, in fact, it becomes a matter for calculation when we 
Ihave to take turns of standing on each other’s heads 
get fresh air—not we now alive, but we, the human 
et, Perhaps before the problem becomes too pressing 
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some device will be found to provide a reasonable existence 
for the increasing multitudes of humanity yearly being 
born. Cannibalism may be resorted to for thinning out 
the race, or the oceans may have to be drained to provide 
land, or terraces built between the mountain ranges. 
Going to Mars would be all very well if we knew there 
was room on Mars ; but what if the people of Mars were 
worse off and wanted to come here? The only satisfaction 
these dreadful statistics yield is that we now alive will not 
have to worry with the solution. Fleet Street still affords 
a little room to pass along. Meanwhile, it is a satisfaction 
to know that the Yellow man is not increasing in numbers, 
nor is the Indian. But Sir Robert Giffen’s statistics to 
that effect should be kept from their knowledge ; other- 
wise there is no knowing what they might do in self- 
preservation. 


THE PROMOTION OF LORD 
LANSDOWNE 


It might be suggested that Lord Salisbury’s mordant 
humour is not absent from his appointment of Lord 
Lansdowne to the Foreign Secretaryship. Lord Lans- 
downe has, as all the world knows, been made the especial 
target of public criticism of the official conduct of the war. 
His dismissal has been peremptorily called for; Lord 
Salisbury answers that call by promotion to the office of 
greatest responsibility in the Cabinet. But the appoint- 
ment is the best that could be made, and indeed inevitable. 
A glance at the available talent in the Government will 
show that any other choice, save one, would have been in 
the nature of an experiment, and Lord Salisbury is the 
last man to experiment with the foreign policy of Britain. 
The one other possible candidate, one whose selection 
would have been at once popular and well-merited, is Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, and he, as Foreign Secretary, would have 
entered on his task with experience, and the confidence and 
approval of all his friends and most of his political 
enemies to encourage him. But Mr. Balfour is tied to 
the Leadership of the House of Commons. The majority 
there is, after all, Tory, and the Tories will not be led but 
by a Tory—a Tory by tradition, a Tory by conviction. 
No Unionist of new convictions or political exigencies can 
ever lead them. Their champion must be of the chosen 
faith; one who can utter with due historical emphasis 
the rotund phrases of their political liturgy. This Mr. 
Balfour, and Mr. Balfour alone, to-day can do, and to his 
captaincy he brings a grace and sufficiency which make 
him unchallenged and indispensable. 

But although Lord Lansdowne is to be Foreign Secre- 
tary, the foreign policy of Britain will continue under the 
direct control of Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister. Thus 
we return to an older and better distribution of authority. 
The arrangement has all the advantages which belong to 
the outer and inner office of business. The Secretary 
attends to business as it presents itself, marshals, ar- 
ranges, considers, selects, and—submits. Inside is the 
true fount and source of action. Lord Salisbury will be the 
Managing Director of the British Empire. The country is 
to expect no change in policy from the new Secretary. It 
will have as hitherto the same calm, unhastening, un- 
romantic, business-like adaptation of means to end in all 
parts of the world. Often again it may happen that when 
Britain thinks her Navy should be showing its teeth, and 
her Army standing at the ready, the unruffled Cecil in the 
inner room will be considering and procrastinating, rapt 
in the unheroic possible that has seen Britain so far on 
her way, when other nations have sunk beneath their fret- 
ful efforts and impossible ideals. Chafe as we may at 
times, it is a true Englishman who sits in the inner room, 
and there is no reason to doubt that Lord Lansdowne in 
the Secretaryship will faithfully reflect his principal. 

China, of course, is the great task before Britain's 
Foreign Office at this moment. It seems likely to oppress 
her for many days to come. Whether it be a tribute of 
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faith in Lord Salisbury, or whether it result from preoccu- 
pation in other more stirring events, certain it is that 
the British people is not agitating itself over China. The 
Russian encroachment in Manchuria, the pert presumption 
of Germany, the jealous eaves dropping of France are not 
affecting the public of this country. A thousand magazine 
threats of ‘‘ yellow perils” will not move them. The 
Chinaman must appear in person on these coasts ere 
England agitates herself as to his rivalry in the world. 
His secret societies, his ancient civilisations, his mysteries 
and murderings, affect us just now only as far away things 
and problems which may call for attention some day or 
may not. The task of the moment is to keep these 
markets for cotton open, to prevent these others from 
being closed, to trade with the Chinaman quietly, humanely, 
and fairly. That this is Lord Salisbury’s policy is abund- 
antly apparent. Britain, he holds, has had enough of 
conquest by force of arms for the present. Her best 
conquests have been gained by quite other means. An 
open door for her commerce, a clear field for her influence, 
diplomatic relations that will permit of honesty and 
straightforward dealing—these are the objects which 
Britain has to strive for. For these Lord Salisbury is 
striving. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
means he adopts, but of his purpose no doubt can be 
possible. The nations of Europe will not greatly agitate 
themselves over Lord Lansdowne’s appointment. Behind 
him, they know—in the inner room—is the apparently 
sluggish, but strong and thoroughly English, Cecil. It is 
in the work of Lord Lansdowne’s successors in control 
of the Army that the Ministry willbe tested in the public 
judgment. 


HENRY CARY SHUTTLEWORTH 
Oct. 20, 1850——Oct. 24, 1900 


In the inner circle of friends of the late Henry Cary 
Shuttleworth, two distinct, even paradoxical, impressions 
become of necessity paramount. The first, induced by 
sorrow at his too early death, is an impression of tragedy ; 
the tragedy of a life sacrificed by overwork to establish 
and carry out ideals. The second is an impression, or 
instinct, not of tragedy, but of triumph, created by the 
remembrance of his outspoken and inspiring conviction of 
fuller and more perfect opportunities for work after death. 
His ideals were high, and consequently in striving to carry 
them out his work was hard—an idealist all through, but 
ever a worker to fulfil his imaginings. And time has 
incontestably proved them good. Humanity was his field, 
and to its well-being he brought a boundless enthusiasm, 
a cultured mind, and indomitable effort. All the obituary 
notices in their bald statements of fact miss, as they were 
bound to miss, that measure of appreciation felt by those 
whose privilege it was to have closer knowledge of the 
attempt and effective realisation, in his work of unselfish 
service to others. 

Appointed in 1883 when in his thirty-fourth year to 
Wren’s beautiful church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, he 
found that atmosphere of disuse and neglect which was 
becoming synonymous with City Churches and Ccity 
parishes. The old-time needs of such parishes existed 
no longer ; changes in the customs of life and living had 
fed many to clamour for their discontinuance or sequestra- 
tion. Examples of large endowments to certain churches 
with an average congregation of three people, had become 
a familiar grievance with reformers of superficial know- 
ledge ; and to many, more seriously equipped, it seemed 
that some radical change was imperative. Shuttleworth 
quickly recognised that the needs and opportunities had 
aot ceased with the perforced dwindling of residents or 
congregation ; the requirements were different, but not 
destroyed. He realised rather that the greater stress of 
business life in its ever-increasing rush and difficulty gave 
him the fuller opportunity and could make his church the 
centre of an added dignity of purpose. He saw that 
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at no time in its history did the City of London stang 
so much in need of churches in its midst ; that neve, 
before had its citizens and its workers so largely needeg 
the help and inspiration such churches should offer, 
His task was not the normal carrying on of an exist 
tradition, for he was the pioneer of a new movement; fy 
had to attack it alone, and create new methods. By 
neither his great capacity for work nor his exceptional 
attainments as a musician and scholar could have gy. 
ceeded alone. It was his individuality as a man which 
made the accomplishment of his work possible. He drey 
people to him by the cardinal qualities of courage ang 
gentleness ; he was teacher and friend in one ; a comrade 
as well as a priest ; a master in theology, but not a theo. 
logian as the word is commonly used. He loved life, ang 
gave all that was best of himself to help others to love jt 
too. It was inevitable that he should have critics, but he 
could hardly have had any enemies. His church quickly 
became a centre of beautiful service. He trained and 
conducted a voluntary choir of men and women, and 
whatever criticism the innovation may have occasioned, it 
was silenced when judged by its result. There may 
have been more ornate services in London, but ther 
were none with a greater distinction of reverence and 
beauty. His tact and personality quickly drew ma 
and women helpers from City firms and elsewhere ; som 
lived in the City itself, many came from remoter dis 
tricts. And he was loyally served. Worshippers at th 
church enrolled themselves as members. St. Nicholas 
and its services were the foundation of all developments 
arising from its Rector’s large and varied ideas and re 
sources. In all the extended schemes of clubs, societies, 
guilds, lectures, and so forth, it was Shuttleworth’s chief 
anxiety that the church should be and remain the bed 
rock of all effort. He persistently recalled the necessity 
of the utmost recognition of the spiritual origin of every 
ambition and attainment. It was not difficult to realise 
that, in helping forward the social happiness of others by 
providing opportunities for companionship and friendship, 
the danger of a solely secular appeal had to be guarded 
against. The Rectory from his earliest occupancy wasa 
haven of hospitality, an open home of taste and refinement 
amid gaunt warehouses and the pressing toil of endless 
workers. It is not too much to say that all were wel 
come, and all could share, not only in the pleasures of 
art, music, and stimulating talk, but in the assured 
sympathy and comradeship of a man whose passion was 
humanity. Success came, and success made a wider 
scope essential. Time, and a more detailed experience of 
the requirements and opportunities induced the Rector, 
with almost quixotic courage, to take upon himself the 
burden of founding a club near the church, The succtss 
of the Shuttleworth Club at the present moments ®@ 
cheerful contrast to the gloomy expectations of many who 
felt the task too onerous and too full of difficulty for om 
man to undertake. Such expectations cannot be censured, 
for the obstacles might well appear insurmountable. But 
the club was established, decorated, and furnished; and its 
prompt and enthusiastic appreciation, by those for whom 
its founder initiated and planned it, was apparent from 
its opening. It is only too obvious that the financial 
responsibility which the Rector undertook in his customay 
whole-hearted manner was a great and grave one. mt 
capital he gave to it is the most precious capital of all, 
and demands the greatest sacrifice, for he freely gave the 
unceasing energy of his heart and brain. Undaunted by 
the absence of any really adequate support from the 
rich men of the richest city in the world, who ae 
within a small radius of the church, he earned by 0 
tinual series of Lectures on Art and Literature, 4 5%” 
eR; eet the 
of money large in its total, and large enough to ™ ‘ 
great expenses of establishment. The strain and tax “a 
his vitality must have been enormous. Already a ” 
with few opportunities for leisure, this superimpo® 
responsibility gradually absorbed his strength. 
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Of the lectures themselves, it can be said that had he 
been by profession, as he was by instinct, ‘‘a man of 
letters,” they would have taken a distinguished place in 
criticism. To particularise, it may be that the courses on 
Browning stand out as his best work—they were marked 
by a simple directness of appreciation and a characteristic 
grappling with the dramatic issues, which in the best 
sense educated his hearers. 

Although the building up and the practical and material 
outfit of the Club House was only possible through the 
foancial result of this extra work, the claims on the 
author of it had only begun. Probably he had hardly 
foreseen that, for the Club to fulfil his desire, he must 
still further give the vitalising influence of his own 
presence and character. In truth, he gave with a 
full hand. It was not that he dominated the many 
interests which sprang up, but from him radiated the 
force or inspiration to achieve them. An _ ardent 
cricketer and excellent judge of the game, his presence in 
the club team was the mainspring of the prominent position 
itsoon gained in club cricket. The same held good in the 
debates, the whist and chess tournaments, the lectures, 
the concerts, the library, and all the manifold interests 
for helping the members, who were ever his friends, to a 
larger happiness in their lives. The ceaseless pressure of 
the fight told at last even on a strong constitution and a 
temperament of exceptional activity. The annual holidays 
were looked forward to with a longing which must have 
been little short of anxiety, and were enjoyed with the zest 
which hard work provides. It cannot be said that they 
were times of entire rest, for the tired worker was keenly 
desirous of being in touch with contemporary movement 
in the intellectual, social, and political life of the day. 
Hard reading and study to a large extent took the place 
of a more expedient idleness; the claims of learning 
were to him imperative, in view of the demands upon him 
as a teacher. 

The inevitable breakdown came twelve months ago 
after sixteen years of work as Rector of St. Nicholas. 
He died on October 24, 19c0o. By a strange coincidence, 
his burial from the City he had loved so well took place 
within a few hours of the time arranged for the 
triumphal return of the citizen soldiers from South Africa. 
Some of those to whom his own life-work was devoted 
had lost their lives in the service of their country, and it 
is not straining the facts to say that Shuttleworth, too, had 
no less actually spent and given his life in carrying forward 
the flag of a true and living citizenship. 

One thing remains, which can only be indicated with a 
reverent and respectful sympathy, and yet which cannot 
be ignored: in the many-sided work to which he un- 
grudgingly gave himself, it was always known to his 
friends that the innermost ideal was in his home. And 
only by that innermost ideal can those who knew and 
loved the man measure the loss. 

He lived and died a staunch Churchman—an ecclesiastic 
without bigotry—a broad-minded, warm-hearted gentle- 
man. He needs no memorial, for he has fashioned his 
own, in the hearts and enduring remembrance of the men 
and women to whom he gave so much. S. & PF. 


BOOKS | MIGHT HAVE: WRITTEN 
(LORD SALISBURY) 
In the above popular series it is proposed immediately to 
issue the appended volumes : 
CABINET-MAKING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
By THE HEAD OF THE OLD FIRM 


This amusing and instructive work will be got up regard- 
less of expense, and will contain chapters on : 
I. THE C-SILL AND ITS USES IN BoTH HoOvusEs. 
Il. Tue Brass SCREW AND THE DOVETAIL: A CON- 
TRAST. 
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III. SECRETAIRES — HOME, FOREIGN, COLONIAL, AND 
OTHERWISE. 

IV. WAR OFFICE FURNITURE: 
MODERN. 

V. BENCHES : FRONT AND BACK. 

VI. Cosy CORNERS FOR INFIRM COLLEAGUES. 

VII. BEECH AS A SUITABLE MATERIAL FOR Ex- 
CHEQUER CHESTS. 

VIII. THE HOME OFFICE BEAUTIFUL. 

IX. SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS. 

X. BOARDS OF TRADE AND RITCHIEFFECTS. 

XI. TEMPERANCE PLATFORMS AND How TO TAKE 
THEM DOWN. WITH A NOTE ON BEERHOUSE 
FITTINGS AND FREE INDULGENCE. 

XII, OPEN AND SHUT Doors. 


(a) ANTIQUE; -{6) 


POLITICAL CHEMISTRY 
By EXPERIMENTUS 


CHAP. I. The nature and properties of JO,. 

Cuap. II. On the Brummides generally. 

CHAP. III. Solutions and Dissolutions. 

Cuap.  1V. The Union of Gaseous Bodies. 

CHAP. V. Precipitants : their Use and Abuse. 

CHAP. VI. The Specific Gravity of Dutch Metal. 

CHAP. VII. On the Dissipation of Promises. 

CuAP. VIII. Foreign Bodies and their Reduction (without 
Explosion). 


THE COMPLETE AFTER-DINNER SPEAKER 


No orator, big or little, should be without this ex- 
cellent vade mecum. It treats concisely of the whole art 
of making a sensation after dinner, and will be found to 
include model dissertations on such entertaining topics as 
the following : 

RIFLE CLUBS, 
BLACK MEN, 
GATHERING CLOUDS, 
SUPPER BEER, 
PRIMROSES, 

and 
BACKING WRONG HORSES. 


A SHORT AND EASY METHOD WITH 
REFORMERS 


By AN UNBELIEVER 


Being a treatise discovering to himself the Reformer 
as he really is, and showing him the error of his ways, 
the desperate wickedness of business-like habits, the ruin 
to which they would bring the ccuntry, and the un- 
pleasantness they would infallibly create in our public 
offices; and further setting forth the general evils of 
mutation, briskness, alertness, previousness, and kindred 
inventions of the devil. To which are prefixed a few 
remarks on the soundness, safety, sanity, snugness, and 
delectability of the old order. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU—“‘LE CLERICALISME, 
C’EST ——’’—LABOUR AND LA 
PERFIDE ALBION 


Paris: November 1 


THE unique medium of human thought—that violin among tongues 
—that is, the French language, was seldom more splendidly put to 
use than in the magistral speech of M. Waldeck- Rousseau at 
Toulouse on Sunday. One knows not which most to admire, the 
limpid clearness of the thought, or the precision of the expression. 
In a sober strain of sustained eloquence the Minister held his 
hearers spell-bound for over an hour. Yet the speech was by no 
means intended for a popular audience. It was, indeed, a Parlia- 
mentary utterance of the highest import, couched in Parliamentary 
language, only addressed to an audience to which it could be 
spoken with the certainty of being heard without the insolent 
interruptions it would certainly have encountered in the Chamber. 
The iron, unbending will was there ; the words fell as the decrees 
of fate fall ; it was the master of France who spoke. I have called 
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M. Waldeck-Rousseau cold and hard ; a strange sidelight fell on 
this, it may be, superficial remark. Among the innumerable 
deputations the local Bar congratulated itself on his great profes- 
sional career. The face of the cold man flushed and his voice 
trembled as he said: “ The happiest years of my life have been 
passed at the Bar ; and, when my task is done, I cherish the hope 
of returning to it.” When my work is accomplished! “Save 
France !” was the cry which brought him to office from his wealth 
and ease ; and when he has saved France, he hopes for rest. 

The main features of the Government’s proposals are the 
reform of the taxes on drinks of all sorts, a law for the regulation 
of associations, and a project for working-class pensions. There 
is also a measure for restraining, not the liberty but that curse of 
this country, the licence of the Press. 

But where the storm will rage fiercest is about this law of 
associations. This may perhaps not be very well understood in 
England. By French law, any body of persons twenty or more 
in number comes under the supervision of the State ; under that 
number, it is free. Evasion is therefore easy. The intention is to 
check evasion. But no ordinary associations are aimed at. The 
obiect aimed at is the great cluster of bodies of “regular” (or 
quasi-monastic) clergy, as distinguished from the “secular” (or 
parish) clergy, with its hierarchy, which is regulated by the 
Concordat, or Agreement, forced on an unwilling Pope by the 
first Napoleon. The Bishops and Archbishops are selected by the 
State, presented to the Pope for approval, remain officers of State, 
and on the whole they have ruled the great body under their 
charge in accordance with the interests of State. Trouble has of 
course broken out now and again. 

But the “regular” clergy have come openly to flout the autho- 
rity of Bishop and State alike. They are undisguisedly hostile 
to the Republic ; and bya simple turn of the wrist have so managed 
that their associations are technically under the twenty which 
would bring them under the purview of the law. That were of 
small importance, if it were not that vast sums of money and 
enormous possessions in lands and houses are accumulating in 
their hands. They are rapidly immobilising for their own end 
an enormous proportion of the wealth of France ; and their 
end is nothing less than the supreme power. A return has with 
difficulty been procured by Government for presentation to the 
Chamber which shows that in the last ten years or so their 
real estate has risen from about £30,000,000 to £40,000,000, 
and this is probably far from all. In the quarter in which I write 
it is well known that great purchases have recently been made, 
ostensibly by private individuals, who are simply agents and 
trustees for these bodies of “regulars.” And I am sure I am doing 
these amiable folk no injustice when I say that such purchases 
are not likely to be included in their returns. But if the real 
property one can see is of such amount and increases at such a 
rate, people ask in amazement what about the personal and in- 
visible funds? Three or four’ times as much, or what ?—and 
increasing at the same rate? Why, in no short time, half the 
wealth of France and all the power therein involved will be 
theirs. In England this problem was solved long ago. 
Edward I.’s Statute of Mortmain was only the first of a series of 
measures which culminated in Henry VIII.’s dissolution of the 
monasteries ; and the Thellusson Act has in later days endorsed 
the same policy. Yet these immobilised funds were passive ; 
in France to-day they are active—actively dangerous, and the 
proposed law of associations is, in plain terms, a Statute of Mort- 
main for France. 

Need I say what passions will be unchained in this discussion ? 
France may be shaken to her very foundations. But the will of 
the master must prevail. “When I have finished my task, 
when I have saved France, I hope to go back to the Bar, where 
the happiest days of my life have been spent.” 

A very bright note has been the great reception of the English 
labour leaders by a vast meeting of Paris workmen at the Labour 
Exchange. Mutual aspirations for peace were exchanged, and 
vows of mutual good-will. I see as much as I can of the working 
classes, and I can vouch for this, that among them at least there 
is no hostility to Britain; and one and ail deplore and condemn 
the malevolence of the Press, which finds no echo in their minds. 
Only those who know both countries well are in a position to say 
how absolutely Max O’Rell’s papers in the Dai/y Vail may be 
relied on in this regard. 

The boot was on the other leg the other day. When I last 
wrote, the cab companies were being objurgated for all the Press 
was worth for not putting closed cabs out. Well, by exception, 
and as this was Exposition Year, they sent out a number the next 
day—and it was blazing hot! Autumn is dying hard. One day 
black, the next bright and sunny. To-day the heat brings back 
recollections of summer. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War 


THE popular disappointment at the long continuance of 
the last stages of the Boer resistance is natural. At the 
same time it is somewhat unreasonable. A fire that 
burned so fiercely must leave glowing embers for a long 
time. The roving bands who are giving trouble are mog, 
probably composed of ignorant men who have no true idea 
of the state of affairs, misled by others; or desperadoes 
to whom a wild lawless life is congenial. The uncaptureg 
leaders like De Wet and Botha also count for something 
as centres of disaffection. So cautious a commander as 
Lord Roberts has proved to be would not authorise the 
return of troops on the large ’scale now in progres 
unless it were prudent. Noteworthy, however, is the 
retention of the Yeomanry, a force viewed with official 
disfavour in its inception, and now the mainstay of the 
British power for the open-country work required. At 
the Cape all eyes are strained for the first notification of 
the reopening of industry at Johannesburg. Lord 
Roberts’ visit there may be the forerunner of it. 





Indian Famine Problems 


Lord Curzon has, in a speech in the Legislative Cound 
at Simla, justifiably resented the scandalous allegations 
made for electioneering purposes in regard to the Indian 
famine. It is difficult to speak temperately of an endeavour 
to mislead the electorate into thinking that a British 
Government, which is straining every nerve, has neglected its 
duty in the face of dire necessity on the part of its subjects, 
Simultaneously with Lord Curzon’s speech the first of the 
Garton Lectures at the Edinburgh University has appro- 
priately dealt with the Indian famine. Professor Wallace 
quotes from the report of the first Famine Commission to 
prove that, though increase of mortality is inevitable during 
famine, it is very difficult to say what deaths are and are 
not due to this cause, as “‘ pestilence as well as famine isa 
twin sister of drought.” Lord Curzon referred to this fact 
in his speech. From the same report it appears that the 
total famine death rate for thirty years between 1848 ani 
1878 was only 2 per mille of the population affected, which, 
curiously enough, is just the figure of Lord Curzon's 
estimate for this year, and that the Commissioners arrived 
at the unanimous conclusion that ‘‘no human endeavours 
can altogether prevent an increase of mortality during 
severe famine, since the State cannot counteract the effec 
of high prices, which in an agricultural populace is coupled,’ 
as Lord G. Hamilton pointed out in the House, “ with 
cessation of wages”; “nor isit possible to prevent lossof 
life among classes who will neither help themselves nor b 
helped ”—such as, for instance, the Bhils. The whole cor 
duct of the relief campaign is carried out on lines clearly 
laid down by the Famine Code. Test works are openel 
when prices rise above a certain rate ; work programms 
are ready to be taken in hand; staffs are strengthened; 
lists are prepared of those who cannot work; and # 
almost house-to-house visitation is carried out on a scak 
which cannot be remotely grasped by those who have ait 
seen the gigantic system at work. Of course, administ® 
tive systems prepared for the population of a British 
district are strained to breaking point, or actually break 
down, when a large influx of the subjects of neighbouring 
native States occurs, and a cholera epidemic, if sufficient 
severe, almost defies human effort to cope with it. 

Mr. Wallace advocates a parliamentary grant. ® 
does not realise seemingly that India wants justice ® 
regard (1) to the capitation grant of £7 10s. per head n0¥ 
charged in addition to all other expenses for every English 
soldier sent out; (2) the more extended employment of 
natives, by which large savings can be effected ; (3) reli 
from certain consular and diplomatic charges in Pers# 
and China. She does not want a charitable grant, W 
would give the Indians spasmodic and uncertain relief a 
a matter of favour. 
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FINANCE 


AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE ABSURDITIES—IV 


Last week we showed that the profitable result of a life 
assurance contract largely depends on the operation of 
compound interest, and that this had practically ceased 
ig the case of the three American offices. The New 
York and the Mutual in 1899 spent more than their whole 
interest revenue, and thus they had nothing left to com- 
pound ; while the Equitable had such a tyifling margin on 
the right side that it was equal to only about 8s. 6d. per 
cent. on its funds. It is claimed, however, that new busi- 
ness is valuable, that it costs more to get, and that the 
expenses are quite reasonable when they are viewed in 
relation to what is got for the money. Ignorant people, 
when they are lectured loftily in this style, assume that 
the Companies in question would show well if so tested, 
and they usually neglect to try the experiment. We here 
propose to do it for them, showing how reckless and 
wasteful are the American offices when judged by any 
standard which we find in common use. We choose, 
practically at random, a few thoroughly sound home 
ofices for comparison, and, as we wish to be absolutely 
fair, we exclude those institutions, like the Equitable of 
London and the London Life, which employ no agents, 
and we also leave out those which, like the University or 
Clergy Mutual, are open only to particular classes. The 
ratios are extracted from the latest compilations, which 
are beside us, and the figures in some of the columns do 
not apply to the same year as the others. But this is of 
no importance, as all offices are treated alike. It should 
be kept in mind that the ratios are more or less dependent 
on the premiums charged, an office whose general rates 
are low showing to less advantage than it deserves ; 
while a company which gets much of its business under 
endowment tables is not quite so good as it looks. 
Itis no part of our purpose to single out special com- 
panies as the best, and it would be incorrect to suppose 
that their relative excellence can be accurately judged by 
the exact place which they occupy in any of the columns. 
Our only object is to show how pitiably the spendthrift 
Americans appear in every column when compared with 
prudently managed institutions. With this preface we 
submit the following table, which should finally dispose 
of the claim that the Americans pay a reasonable price for 
their business, even if it were of a lasting kind : 


Ratio of Expenditure. 
wv 


gei FR, G22. fg 
ed £02 BESS KAS 
Total 22 “3G #653 BAS 
Premiums. £2 ; gas 8 au 3 3.8 

o 4a ea” et Pe a2 

eS 8g o&* a a 
Equitable U.S.......... 25°90 29°st 126°88  110°43 8°88 
BET WHEE ccnccccscescoce 2618 19°83 96°28 100°76 9°69 
Mutual (N.Y.) ........ 31°72 27°72 —-142"49 83°¢8 11'44 
Hand in Hand ......... 11°96 8°26 57°79 756 4°13 
Legal and General ... 11°04 3°28 28°81 47°58 3°72 
National Provident ... 10°87 8°€2 69°45 78'€9 3°68 
Commercial Union... 12°20 7°04 46°60 59°16 3°64 
Equity and Law oe... 9°75 6°71 39°55 47°38 344 
Northern .......:e.c0008 10°09 7°06 44°05 58°97 3°20 
Scottish Widows ...... 9°74 7°81 56°52 66°68 2°99 
Scottish Provident ... 10°88 7°63 51°61 53°01 2°93 


We have shown that the future bonuses of the American 
ofices cannot by any possibility equal those of the past, 
unless there be a radical change in the system of manage- 
ment. We now turn to consider what these wonderful 
“achieved results” really were when stripped of the 
glamour thrown round them by agents and officials. 
Bonuses, like other things, can be rightly compared only 
When conditions are equal. If a man who is entitled to 
4 shilling should elect to play ‘‘ double or quits,” and thus 
secure a florin, he would be enriched by the process ; but 
the Person with whom he played could not honestly publish 
this as an “ achieved result ” to make the public believe 
that every man in like case might look for two shiliings 
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nstead of the single one which was really earned. On 
the average, every second man would of course lose 
his stake altogether, and thus the florin gained at the risk 
of total loss would just be the equivalent of the single 
shilling. The American offices use this method to dis- 
guise the poverty of their results. Plain whole-life policies 
are seldom or never spoken of when proposals are being 
sought, but the changes are rung on ‘‘ Tontine bonuses,” 
‘‘ distribution policies,” ‘‘ accumulation periods,” and the 
like, which are all mere variations of the ‘‘ double or 
quits” plan. The policy-holder is induced to fix a more 
or less remote period for his participation, and he 
accepts the condition that, should he die or surrender 
before reaching it, his share of the surplus shall go to 
those who remain. The survivors will, of course, re- 
ceive a larger sum than if all the members had fared alike, 
but then they have paid for it by the serious risk which 
they ran. The true measure of the bonus value is the 
amount which falls to those who refuse to speculate and 
who prefer to take the amount of surplus which is 
actually earned. We have before us a whole-life policy 
by the Equitable (of New York) issued twenty-five years 
ago to a gentleman aged forty-four. During that period 
the £1,000 has been increased to £1,403, an amount fair 
enough in itself, although many of our home offices would, 
for the same premium, have givena much better policy and 
much higher bonuses. The interesting thing, however, is 
the serious way in which the bonuses are dwindling year 


by year. We quote a few to show the shrinkage : 
ROBE cee £18 WGRe ccece TBOO .0: KEG! GR scicce TORE... LO 
Se BOG ics 49 SG  ceesns 1900... If 2 


It is not possible that policies of a later date can come 
out anything like so well as even the above not very 
brilliant specimen, and a similar fading away will, of 
course, be seen in the associated ‘‘ fancy policies.” 
In this country a bonus of 30s. is quite a usual thing, 
there being no special pride except when that limit is ex- 
ceeded. Charging about the same premiums as should 
produce this, the New York Life with a man of forty 
begins at 17s., and if his policy has been in force for thirty 
years his bonus would be only 29s. The Equitable begins 
with a man of thirty at 14s., and if he has been on their 
books for forty years he gets only 22s. As we showed by 
the example given above, even these poor results are on 
the down grade, and the future seems to us very black 
indeed in the way of bonus prospects. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Lost Mines—and Advertisements 
THERE was once a mining market on the Stock Exchange ; 


indeed, there were several. There are still some misguided folk 
who come up to the City, and, jobbing-book in hand, make their way 
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to the place where business in mining shares was formerly 
transacted. But it is not safe to inquire of these persons towards 
the evening as to the condition of affairs. Public interest seems 
to have died out, and the dealers are tired of what they term “ dog 
eat dog” business. 

The Goldfields meeting on Tuesday may give a lead ; but little 
real revival in public business is to be looked for just at present. 
All the same, we can but repeat our advice that Kaffirs are at a 
level which should attract the investor who is not afraid to buy, 
put shares away, and wait patiently. We cannot say when the 
rally will set in ; but it is quite certain that, short of alarms being 
raised, Kaffirs cannot be squeezed much further. A break in prices 
would be the finest chance for the public that they have had in 
the market for years, and for that reason they are not, we fear, 
very likely to get it. 

As to Westralians, all that can be said is that prices are 
near the lowest level of the year in many cases; but such is 
the uncertainty and the fears of further scandals that the public 
may well stand aloof. On any break we may direct attention to 
some of the obviously cheap shares, but it is a dirty market in 
which to place money, and controlled by dirty groups. It is not 
pleasant to have to say so, but there the facts are, patent enough 
for any one to see. 

The West African campaign seems to be carefully looked after. 
The preliminary attack on the pockets of the public failed igno- 
miniously, and we took cur share in the repulse of the raiders 
But, apparently, careful preparations are being made for another 
onslaught. Bare-faced puffing of shares is being indulged in, and 
the financial groups most concerned are evidently widening their 
“newspaper interests,’ to put the matter as euphemistically as 
possible. We have already issued general warnings and explana- 
tions, and when the next attack is imminent we will go more into 
detail. The market is for the present quite deserted, but the 
dealers are ready for another “trek” over the border on the 
slightest excuse, in spite of sufferings on the last occasion. There 
is always the hope of making the public bleed. 

One word of warning on the subject of the Mount Lyell group. 
We have noticed during the past week advertisements in various 
journals, sometimes so printed that it was difficult for the public to 
decide whether it was an advertisement or genuine “ copy,” of an 
interview with a Mr. Lonergan on the prospects of the Mount 
Lyell fields. These interviews are not advertised for no purpose, 
and it is well for the pubic to pay no more attention to them than 
they would to any other form of special pleading by a person who 
was interested in selling them something. 


Coal Shares 


It is only natural that the present enormous profits of the coal- 
mining companies should attract interest. It is probable that the 
next dividend figures will make an equally good showing with the 
last, if indeed they do not improve upon them. Nobody begrudges 
the coal-owners their present profits. It is a starvation industry 
in “bad times,” working on a very narrow margin, and taken over 
a term of years the results do not figure as a high average 
return upon capital expended. As we have so often insisted, how- 
ever, the investor must not consider high profits of industries con- 
cerned with raw material as a ground for buying shares. He 
must look at trade conditions, and when he thinks the top of the 
“boom” is nearly reached, he should be thinking of selling and 
putting his money into something safer. The great textile and 
“‘caw material” industries work out a regular trade cycle of profits, 
and if we only look at the results now attainab!e, we shall be in 
very considerable danger of losing our money. In the following 
table we take a few well-known colliery companies, and show what 
dividend was earned for the past year, the dividend of the “ boom” 
year of 1890, and that of 1896, which we may regard as the year of 
greatest depression. It will be seen how slack times and low profits 
follow upon good times and high yields, and the investor is very 
unwise if he should refuse to learn the lesson placed before him : 


1890. 1896. 1899. 
H. Briggs & Co. ... ose ooo =I7h eee 7% one 20 
D. Davis & Co. i pa —— i nil oe 8} 
Great Western Colliery ““B"  .... 125 ios 24 ee 10 
Lofthouse Colliery ... eee ooo |62nh oon 64 ove 15 
Main (Bristol) Colliery... oo 7h ove 3 ove 15 
Newport Abercarn ... — — bet nil _ 10 
North's Navigation Collieries ... 10 see nil ee 10 
R. Evans & Co. __... ie » 20 ee nil eee 6 
Sandwell Park Colliery. ... -. 20 eee 10 ove 12 
South Hetton — _ oe §=16 ove 7 oes 20 
J. Watson & Co. ... ven ee 6235 ove nil ove 235 
Wilsons & Clyde... ove eos 40 eos 12} eos 25 


These figures are more eloquent than anything we can pen, and 
they teach their own lesson quite clearly. We can only repeat 
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that the results for 1900 may be excellent, but that high-water mark 
seems to have been reached. The wisest policy, therefore, is to 
sell coal shares and put the capital into gilt-edged issues, which 
promise to appreciate in value. 


Railways 


In the Home Railway section there is absolutely nothing to 
hope for at present. Coal is falling, and the prices of materials 
will decrease, so that when existing contracts expire renewals will 
be on more favourable terms. But that is looking a considerable 
time ahead, and very few stocks outside the Debenture and Pre. 
ference area offer inducements to purchasers. We must wait until 
the next disastrous dividend period is over and obtain some idea 
as to how traffics will shape when trade is declining. On this 
latter point it is worth noting that traffic returns are not usually 
so much affected by declining trade as some people might imagine, 
In any event, losses on this score are more than compensated for 
eventually by savings in outlay. The market is at present passing 
through a very difficult period, and it is not yet the time for the 
investor to trouble his head about Ordinary stocks. It is worth 
noting that some of the Scottish railways are energetically en. 
deavouring to reduce expenses, and are even discharging hands 
and talking of reducing wages rates. This is rather different from 
recent aggressions on the part of trades unionism ! 

The flash in the pan in American Rails did not deceive 
the public. Fortunately they have been selling on the rise 
during the past week or two. This rally was purely speculative, 
and was carefully engineered by the Wall Street manipulators. If 
they must find a public upon which to unload, let it be the American 
public. 

Outside these two great groups, the Canadian railways and 
those of Mexico and Argentina are causing some slight concer, 
How far the Canadian Pacific may suffer from its new competitors 
for Pacific Ocean trade is a question to think over. The Mexican 
railway prospects, the price of silver apart, is not now so good, and 
although the Argentine railways have been suffering severely 
from temporarily adverse conditions, we think the market may be 
given a rest for the present. 


Underground Electric Traction 


Electric railways and rumours of electric railways. More than 
that, fears of competition, affecting omnibus companies and railway 
companies. Finally, the financial prophets at work, guessing at 
ways and means and possible profits. There you have it all, 
except in detail. We must, we suppose, guess with the rest. We 
have a full three months’ working of the best situated of the electric 
railways to guide us, for the Central London has been open for 
that period. On the whole, it is not very promising for the many 
other underground ventures with which we are threatened. 

In brief, we may calculate Central London receipts, it would 
appear, at about £5,000 per week, or £260,000 a year. It is said 
that the working ratio is about 40 per cent., but possibly it will 
prove higher, say 45 per cent. Thus the net profit should be about 
£143,000 per annum. We must allow liberally for repairs, 
renewals, and depreciation, directors’ and office fees, and the like. 
About £26,000 goes to meet the debenture interest due to the 
contractors. There should not be much left on the right side of 
4,100,000 by the time all the charges are met. To pay 4 per cent. 
on the capital of the Company would require over £110,000, We 
have estimated with that rigour which we consider necessary, but 
allowing even that we are a little unduly severe, it is difficult 
to see where more than 4 per cent. is coming from, and that was 
our estimate when the line was first opened. One of the first 
expressions of satisfaction with any better result will be found in 
these columns, but it is difficult to see how it is to be achieved, if 
indeed, as much as 4 per cent. is paid, 

How, then, are the new lines to fare? A guaranteed 4 per cent. 
would be good enough for anybody, and even less would be 
accepted, as in the case of the Waterloo and City with its 3 per cent 
guarantee from the South-Western. The Brompton and Piccadilly, 
following a busy route and having possibilities of extension, should 
be supported by the public if the District guarantee the interest 
which need not in that event be higher than 3} per cent. But that 
line follows a busy main route of thoroughfare, and when the 
District can see its way to developing it, which will not be until 
the electric traction scheme on its own line is effected, there 
should not be much difficulty in floating the Company. 

The District itself, together with the Metropolitan, has @ 
pressing enough problem. To date, the District has lost over 
£10,500 during the present half-year, and the Metropolitan has 
lost £2,500. These losses are due in great measure to the compt 
tition of the Central London. Working expenses have certainly 
not decreased, and we have thus to face losses which are threateni0g 
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to deprive the District First Preference Stock of its dividend next 
January and possibly to jeopardise previous issues. The Metro- 

litan is in a stronger position, but both have to consider the 
necessity to recoup themselves for losses incurred. The move- 
ment to establish electric traction, for which tenders are invited 
for December 1, will thus be watched with interest, more especially 
as it is thought that there will be a big saving in working ex- 


penses. 
Investors, Take Heed 


Happily there is not much reason to warn the ordinary 
investor against such a concern as /ames Goddard & Co., of 
Cardiff, who are issuing their Deposit Prospectus. Guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum is too inviting an 
offer. Depend upon it, if it could be secured without undue risk, 
there would be capitalists enough to support James Goddard & Co. 
The so-called prospectus is sorry nonsense for the most part, and 
jnvestors who trust the firm with their money deserve to lose it. If 
intending depositors run absolutely no risk, as is alleged, and 
Messrs. Goddard & Co. prefer to give 15 per cent. interest to 
dealing through ordinary monetary channels, the firm are greater 
fools than, judging from their prospectus, we take them to be. 
We strongly urge any confiding old ladies who may receive these 
documents to burn them as soon as possible. 


Notes and News 


Not much light is thrown on the South African mining position by 
the report of the Consolidated Gold Fields Company. Perhaps more 
definite statements are reserved for the meeting on Tuesday next. The 
directors ask the shareholders to exercise patience in view of the uncertainty 
as to the date of resumption of full work, and the intentions of the Govern- 
ment as regards the incidence of the cost of the war. The realised net 
profit for the year is £264,982, and after paying Preference dividend and 
taxes, there is now carried forward a total balance of £1,754,987. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory statement in the report is that referring to the state 
of the mines and plant, deterioration not being worse than can be remedied 
in a short time. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society—not to be confused with the Equit- 
able of the United States, which is a very different concern—issues valuation 
returns of a nature to please the most exacting. The Healthy Males table, 
with a 2} per cent. rate of interest, is now adopted as the valuation basis, 
ard the reserve continues to be strengthened by one-third of the surplus, 
while further provisions are made for improving the position. The 
present bonus results are therefore affected somewhat adversely, but the 
office has been placed in such a powerful condition that the future is full 
of hope. The office shows, as have so many others, the difficulty of 
maintaining interest yield on its funds. The position is, however, so sound 
that we have no hesitation in commending the Equitable to the notice of 
intending assurers. 

There has been considerable controversy, not altogether of a pleasant 
mature, of late on the subject of the position of a decidedly unsatis- 
factory minor life office—called the Absolute. We have no hesitation in 
advising any readers who have been misguided enough to assure with it to 
sacrifice their policies rather than continue to support it, unless, indeed, 
the concern is taken over by some responsible office. So far from im- 
proving its position, the Absolute appears to be going from bad to worse. 
With its past history we need not deal, although that is curious enough. 
Let us be content with glancing at the figures available recently for the 
year 1899. We have the startling fact that nearly the whole of the 
premium income was swallowed up in expenditure, only a little over £100 
being available to meet claims. The concern is, in fact, living upon its 
shareholders, who are few in number. Policies lapse wholesale, but in 
spite of that the position of the remaining assurers is utterly unsound. So 
far as we can see, the only people who derive benefit from the Absolute 
are the officials, and the sooner the concern drops out of existence the 
better for everybody else. The directors should negotiate for its absorp- 
tion by a stronger concern. 

The Westminster Fire Office reports a premium income for the year 
of £141,025, against £129,462 a year ago. Expenses of management 
were £30,690, commissions absorbed £6,642, and claims £44,125. The 
corresponding amounts last year were £27,992, £9,365, and £45,580. 
We have thus to note a slight reduction in the total management ex- 
penses, in spite of increased business, and a satisfactory reduction in the 
matter of claims, The good profit of £16,005 is the result of the work- 
ing of this office, the position of which is thoroughly sound and the 
benefits of which have not to be divided with shareholders but belong to 
the members, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


MosEs.—(1) No advantage whatever. (2) Winchester House. 

H. C.—Very many thanks for the enclosure. Such are always of use 
to us in making comments of the nature referred to. 

T. (Belfast).—We will gladly advise you further if we are furnished 
with more details. You will find it difficult to get a firm of stockbrokers 
of any position to deal for you on the terms stated. There are many out- 
side brokers or ‘‘bucket-shop” keepers who would do so, but they are 
nearly all rogues, and we cannot too strongly urg: you to be careful 
as to the firm with whom you deal. Youcan, of course, always give a 
selling or buying limit, as opposed to ‘‘ cover.” Your requirement, how- 
ever, seems to be to find a ‘‘ blind pool,” as we term them, and that we 
must earnestly warn you to have nothing to do with. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIENCE ON C.I.V. DAY 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


I am a simple Hibernian soldier, not absolutely unsophisticated, 
yet with much to learn both in virtue and wickedness. Having 
completed a term of nine years’ foreign service in various parts of 
the world, I arrived at Southampton last week from South Africa. 
Having been instrumental in stopping some Mauser bullets down 
South, I concluded (as our Transatlantic friends put it) that 
Monday’s grand show for the City Volunteers would be no place 
for a wounded man, so remained at my suburban quarters, looking 
forward to visiting a Colonial Volunteer friend after sundown. 
But, sir, what was my surprise when I arrived near Trafalgar 
Square to find the streets impassable and the town given up to 
friendly (?) but none the less boisterous riot. Men kissed maidens, 
maidens either tickled men with peacocks’ feathers or else blew 
infantine musical instruments. One old gentleman—I am sure he 
was a@ real gentleman because he wore diamond rings on his 
fingers—chased a crowd of girls with a gilded bladder on a stick. 
A very charming lady kissed me and said “C.I.V.” (because I 
wore khaki uniform, but I did not enlighten her as to my being a 
poor regular). 

Finding it impossible to stem the current I drifed into a side 
street, and there I beheld a fellow-sufferer—an elderly gentleman 
who “from the cut of his jib” I diagnosed to be a coachman of 
sorts. ‘ Sir,” said I, addressing him, ‘‘1 have been absent from 
this country for some years ; but, sir, will you enlighten me upon 
one point, namely, Is this a usual state of things at holiday season 
now? In my young days we took our pleasures more quietly.” 
My companion in distress looked at me with a melancholy face, 
and replied emphatically, “ This a7’¢ the sort of thing we was 
used to, but their carryings on since that there Ladysmith and 
Mafeking was relieved is Aorvfu/. I thinks myself it’s all on 
account of that /talian blood as is creepin’ into London.” I 
parted from my acquaintance, wending my homeward way bya 
circuitous but more secluded route, pondering upon all I had 
witnessed, 

Now, sir, what I wonder at is this. How has that /talian 
blood come into England? Through the medium of the Hurdy- 
Gurdies or Hokey-pokey-wa//ahs? Perhaps it has never come, 
and, if so, I likewise wonder if we over in the Empire of Erin are 
more given to spontaneous combustion than our much-beloved 
brothers and sisters in the hub of the universe. HIBERNIAN. 


THE HOOLIGAN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Lately there has been a very great, and perbaps very just, 
outcry against “ Hooliganism.” I would not excuse the Hooligans 
in any way ; but should we not remember that it is the rich, by 
their neglect of the poor (although there are many exceptions), who 
are largely responsible for Hooliganism ? No doubt the “ cat,” so 
largely prescribed, is a very good remedy, but education would be 
better. The Hooligans are a very ignorant class, very much 
neglected—the refuse of society. They have nothing to gain, 
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nothing to lose, by rough behaviour. It is from the ranks of the 
Hooligans that Anarchists are made. I knew Malatesta well at 
one time, the probable instigator of the assassination of King 
Humbert, and yet he seemed to me a very worthy sort of man. 
He always said : “As long as there exists the eternal feud between 
rich and poor—and it is inherent ia the nature of things, and 
neither is really to blame—there will be Ravachols and Anarchists 
to spare ; you cannot quench human nature.” 


Crystal Palace. D. Z. BEAUMONT. 


NATIONAL HYSTERIA 
To the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


Childish England cannot laugh at childish France any more. 
Things are being carried too far and only demoralise the soldier. 
I admit the circumstances are exceptional, but there is a medium 
in all things. The young generation requires ballast. 

DISGUSTED. 


THE LATE PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR 
To the Editor of THE OvuTLOOK 


May I be allowed to add my small tribute to the persona 
worth of the late Prince Christian Victor? I made his acquaintance 
when he was a student at Magdalen College, and the intimacy 
ripened into friendship. The Prince frequently came to my 
chambers in the Temple, sometimes to have a simple lunch before 
going to a cricket or football match, at other times on occasions of 
musical festivity. His particularly amiable and genial disposition 
always showed itself. He never omitted to say a kindly word to 
the old woman who acted as “ laundress,” and for every contributor 
to an evening’s entertainment there was always a word of praise 
and appreciation. He was a true sportsman in the sense that he 
liked best to go incognito to matches with a few personal friends, 
with whom he would look on as an ordinary spectator. He was 
also most considerate in such matters as the introduction of people 
tohim. When I was with him, and some one I knew stopped to 
talk, he would invariably say : ‘* Won’t you like to introduce your 
friend?” And having enjoyed his companionship occasionally 
in somewhat trying circumstances, I can say that I never once 
saw him betray irritability, much less lose his temper. It is no 
form of speech to say that he was devoted to his profession. He 
was not to be included among the class of young officers who think 
it bad form to “ talk shop.” 

On the eve of leaving for the front he wrote to me about his 
“ good fortune in being chosen” to again see active service, and 
added : “ We all expect to have a very rough time ; we shall fine 
down considerably, and as my weight is now 12st. 7lb. I am rather 
looking forward to being 11 stone or so.” And that he did his duty 
manfully when in the field the published record of his services 
clearly shows. It is difficult to realise that he is gone ; he will be 
sincerely and deeply mourned by every one who had the privilege 
of calling him friend. M. 


THE SUGGESTED NEW ORDER OF 
KNIGHTHOOD 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


There is something of a surface attractiveness, no doubt, in 
the idea that a new order of knighthood should be instituted to 
recognise the services of officers of the higher grades, Colonial as 
well as British, who have taken part in the war. Even the title is 
suggested, cut-and-dried—* The Order of the Star of Africa.” But 
it may be well to bear in mind that already Great Britain has 
more orders of knighthood than any other country in the world, 
Spain perhaps excepted. And there is no gainsaying that the 
multiplication of this species of “reward for merit” tends to water 
down the value of those already in existence. Nobody can wish 
to see reproduced in real life the Gilbertian satire of “The 
Gondoliers,” with orders as cheap as sprats. For present purposes 
we may leave out of consideration the Garter, the Thistle, and the 
St. Patrick: prizes to which, as a rule, none but peers of excep- 
tional distinction or influence need aspire. But there are, in 
addition, the Bath, the Star of India, the Order of the Indian 
Empire, the St. Michael and St. George, and the Victorian Order. 
Besides, the new Kaiser-I-Hind is barely six months old. Even 
barring out the three orders which are specifically ear-marked for 
Indian service, there still remain the Bath—the aspiration and 
dream of every combatant officer in the two Services—the St. 
Michael and St. George, and the Victorian Order, to say nothing 
of the D.S.O., which, though not an order of knighthood, is eagerly 
coveted by every officer whom Fortune has not favoured with the 
opportunity of winning his V.C. 

Seeing that the Sovereign is the fountain of honour in all that 
concerns decorations, it is inexpedient to discuss this question at all 
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save from a strictly academic standpoint. There seems no reason, 
however, why there should not be “ military divisions” of the St, 
Michael and St. George, and of the Victorian Order, as there are 
at present of the Bath, and why the D.S.O. should not be erected 
into a regular order of knighthood, with its Grand Crosses, its 
Knights Commanders, and its Companions. The St. Michael and 
St. George, being the order most intimately associated with the 
Imperial and Colonial idea, would naturally be the one to invite 
enlargement in the first place, though it is at least an indisputably 
clumsy designation. For the rank and file, of course, we anticipate 
an abundant crop of medals, with perhaps—as in the case of 
Kandahar—supplementary bronze stars for Ladysmith, Mafeking, 
and Kimberley. W. D. E. 


THE DOVER COURT-MARTIAL AND CANTEEN 
REFORM 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


The Dover Court-martial has produced a harvest of demands 
for canteen reform, but, as nobody seems to have any idea of the 
line the reform should take, the result of an experiment that has 
been in operation on board the Vernon torpedo school at Ports- 
mouth for the last six years may be taken as a fair working basis, 

The Vernon is moored a mile from the shore, and is not there- 
fore easy of access. Her crew varies from 700 to goo hands, and 
therefore represents a strong home battalion. Worked entirely on 
the tenant system the canteen yields a profit, and there has never 
been a suggestion of leakage. The contractor, who supplies the 
canteen at wholesale prices, derives no more than his ordinary 
profit ‘as a wholesale merchant ; but in consideration of his having 
so good a customer he gives the managing committee the benefit 
of his commercial aptitude, which, in a canteen, is a valuable 
asset. When the stock has been put in the retail prices are 
agreed upon, shore prices been adopted as the standard. Stock 
is taken once a month, and provision is made in the contract 
for doing so once a week on the discovery of discrepancies. Out 
of the profits it has been found possible to regularly pay £100a 
year rent, forming the canteen fund, which is drawn upon for 
such odd payments for ship’s comforts as are not provided for in 
the ship’s establishment. Further, the manager, who is the servant 
of the contractor, is also paid his salary out of the profits, and 
the working expenses are also defrayed. The manager, being a 
civilian, can be dismissed at any moment; while the canteen 
committee are masters of the situation in the event of the con- 
tractor failing to supply goods of the stipulated quality. 

There is no reason why some such system should not become 
general and replace the present haphazard method, which seeks 
solely to prevent robbery, with results that are too frequently 
lamentably the reverse of the intention. Recent happenings prove 
that. ONE WHO Knows, 

Portsmouth : October 23. 


THE ARAB DROVER AND HIS OX 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The widow of a highly respected Canon of the English Church 
has sent to me a letter from her son, who is an army officer, 
begging me to draw public attention to the terrible cruelty to cattle 
shipped at Tunis for Malta, which he recently witnessed. 

The Arab drovers have a most inhuman method of inducing 
the oxen to mount a steep gangway. Crashing blows on the nose, 
horns, or face of any animal whose head is turned away from the 
direction in which it is desired to move were dealt with sticks, 
more accurately described as clubs, and so great was the force of 
the blows, that the officer states it was a cause for wonder that no 
animal was felled. Those animals behind, whose turn to mount 
the gangway had not arrived, in no way escaped, as the mere 
turning of the head towards the rear was sufficient excuse for the 
receipt of a smashing blow on the face. 

The sight of the unfortunate oxen wincing with half-shut eyes, 
evidently at a loss to know what was required of them, and seeking 
hopelessly for some avenue of escape, was one of the most sicken- 
ing spectacles, my correspondent states, he has ever witnessed. 
Two oxen broke back, and one fell. To raise it, blows, kicks, 
doubling up and squeezing the joints of its tail, and jobbing it with 
the stick, were tried, while one Arab took its tail in his mouth and 
bit it. 

The practice of shipping is altogether so vile that I have been 
begged to draw public attention to the matter, in the hope that 
something may be done to bring about a different state of affairs. 
If any of your readers are desirous of helping me in this task, } 
shall be glad to hear from them, as something ought most certainly 
to be done. Sipnny G, TRIST. 
32 Sackville Street, W. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC AND TRASH 
Zo the Editor of Tu# OUTLOOK 


Exception must be taken to one portion of E. G. C.’s criticism 
of the Promenade Concerts in last week’s issue, and that is to his 
reference to Russian music. In his opinion, most of the modern 
Russian music is complete trash. That, after all, is a matter of 
taste, and it is not going too far to say that it is this very Russian 
music that has helped to fill our concert-halls, thereby enabling 
E. G. C. to enjoy his purely classical music. It is good that all 
musical tastes should be cultivated by concert-givers, for if all 
programmes consisted only of compositions of the old classical 
masters, concert-halls would be practically empty, as they have 
been before modern music was the vogue. In that case E. G. C, 
would get no music at all, as a concert is not given for the empty 
satisfaction of developing the culture of music. 

As a matter of fact, all frequenters of concerts are not musical 
enough (in the academic sense of the term) to appreciate the 
beauties of the severely classical school, but at the same time they 
are pleasurably influenced by the tone-pictures of a modern com- 
poser. Modern music, like a great many modern things, has a 
great deal to do with nerves, and the effect of a piece of music like 
the well-known Tschaikowsky Trio (which I presume E. G. C, con- 
siders to be trash) on a person who is not technically musical is much 
the same as that of smoking—it acts as a stimulant, either soothing 
or exciting the nerves. Let E. G. C. make the best of a bad job, 
and realise that there are musical people and musical people. 

Liverpool. EDWARD A, BEHREND, 


AT ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER 


HIsTORY is written broad across the venerable pile with its monu- 
ments to warriors and statesmen, grey and grim in the fitful light 
of a few electric lamps. Any clergyman would feel proud to 
preach to the congregation that fills the parish church, from the 
altar rails down to the distant doors, this Saturday afternoon. But 
it is for no sermon that this assembly is gathered. To St. Margaret’s 
the people have come for the weekly organ recital. More than half 
the congregation are men, mostly young men, the very class the 
preacher finds it most difficult to attract. They are of all ranks, 
from the man who has strolled from his club in Pall Mall to the 
journeyman printer, who has been setting up the type of blue 
books in Church Street. But the majority are of the middle class, 
men who are undertaking life’s experiences with some sort of 
reverence. Students from the musical colleges come by scores, 
and there are women too, of all ages, with the most varied lives, 
alike falling under the spell of that quiet hour with the organ. 
Additions have made the instrument among the best in London, 
and Mr. Lemare is a master over its keyboard. 

As Big Ben tolls the half-hour every light in nave and aisle is 
extinguished, and only the lamps in the organ recess throw their 
reflections on the easternmost Gothic arches above the choir. 
The absolute silence of the throng in that dark church provides an 
emotion which has no counterpart in musical London. Well suited 
are the minor strains of the “Scherzo Sinfonico” of Amherst 
Webber, ambitious music, rising and falling with the sigh that 
lurks in the rapid measure. Still less hackneyed are the interesting 
“ Farewell ”—recalling a phrase in Wagner's “ Rienzi”—and the 
odd syncopation of “To Rome” from Hoffmann’s “ Trumpeter 
of Sikkingen,” which is not to be confused with an opera which 
Mapleson produced at the old Her Majesty’s some years ago. 
Then with the Vorspiel to the third act and the Good Friday 
music from “ Parsifal” the scene seems changed. For the strange 
calm of the church is exchanged the town in the Bavarian moun- 
tains, and in that theatre which is unlike any other theatre, the 
great whirlwind of consecrated harmony again gives the extra- 
ordinary emotion of ideal opera. Again comes to us that gather- 
ing of the knights and the solemnity of their rite. Tremulous, the 
chords and rhythm rise to that panegyric of devotion—the ultimate 
cry yet uttered—and thence die down in the peace which passes 
words and can alone be borne on the wings of sound. 

When that spell is broken, there is still one more emotion at St. 
Margaret’s. Ina blaze of light the altar is revealed, its carved 
triptych mellow in gold, with the great crucifix facing us in naked 
simplicity. The choir in violet and black troop in to sing the 
“Eternam Requiem” of Dvordk. With the tattered flags on the 
walls, with the war hardly hushed in South Africa, it seems an 
elegy for those who have fallen before the tramp of returning 
feet can be distinguished amid the blare of trumpets and the roll 
of drums. 

THE first creature of God, in the workes of the dayes, was the 
Light of the Sense; the last was the Light of Reason.—Bacon. 
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fine ; its powers are complete. It can do everything any other Phonograph can. 
It is simple. A child of TEN YEARS can learn it in TEN MINUTES. 
With it YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 

It is light, securely enclosed in handsome cover, convenient to carry, 
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The Art of making records has advanced, so that we can now offer 
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SIMS REEVES AS I KNEW HIM 


Sims REEVEs was one of the greatest singers of a great 
period. So great was he that from the first moment that 
he stepped forth as a finished tenor at La Scala, Milan, 
where he had gone to perfect himself under the celebrated 
Bordogni, no foreign or English rival has been known to 
dispute his supreme merit. Rubini, then the idol of the 
public, and by no means free from that sensitive envy 
which often mars the petted artist, at once placed him in 
the highest rank. It is doubtful whether any of the 
great Italians, except, perhaps, old Lablache, who under- 
stood everything and was jealous of no one, ever quite 
appreciated Reeves’ specialty in English ballad singing; 
and in his turn Reeves, although a master in Italian opera, 
withdrew himself from it. He will not be remembered so 
much as belonging to that incomparable galaxy of operatic 
singers who dazzled the public at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane between the forties and ’sixties, as he will be 
voted the high priest of oratorio and the hero of innocent 
sentiment, genuine passion, and patriotic fecling in the 
concert-room. His bold adoption of such a serious plat- 
form throughout his life may have had much to do in 
removing Reeves more completely than any other great 
nineteenth-century singer from Italian rivalry and the 
cabals and intrigues of the operatic stage. 

When Reeves flourished, Italian vocalisation, since 
scotched if not killed by the Wagnerian drama, which 
has enthroned a style of shouting and dramatic elocution 
fatal to the old refinements of Rossini, Bettini, and 
Donizetti—lItalian vocalisation, as understood by Malibran, 
Grisi, Jenny Lind, Sontag, Mario, &c., was at its 
height. This was between the forties and the ’sixties, 
and this was Reeves’ grand time. He, perhaps, never 
attained to the absolute beauty and simplicity—the “ ars 
celare artem”—of Mario on the stage; he never had the 
entrancing vocal softness and frictionless fluidity of 
Giuglini, who could not act at all; or the ebullient 
humcur of Lablache. But he required them not. He 
replaced them with a depth of honest feeling, a subtlety 
of delicate and true sentiment, a manly and penetrating 
timbre of voice, and an incomparable phrasing and a 
declamation all his own. 

With the exception of a slight swaying on the concert 
platform, he had no action. He never raised a hand or 
moved an arm. He generally held his music with both 
hands in front of him, even glancing at it occasionally, but 
sometimes shifting his hand to one of the top corners, and 
half-folding the sheet upon itself whilst he sang. Why, 
when singing ‘‘My Pretty Jane” or ‘‘Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” he should keep looking down, as though 
to remind himself of words or notes, and then up at the 
public, I could never understand. It was simply a man- 
nerism, and Reeves, once on the platform, remained quite 
old-fashioned and conventional in mazntien and deport- 
ment to the end. His method of coming on and going off 
the stage broke, however, into the most charming and 
sympathetic bonhomie and empressement. How few 
people know how to come on, bow, or go off a stage 
properly! Mme. George Sand makes an old actor explain 
to a novice some half-dozen ways in which an actor may 
come on and sit down on a chair, depositing or holding 
his hat, and each of the six wrong. Reeves always came 
on quickly, bowing and smiling, his body quite bending. 

He always seemed equally delighted with the vociferous 
applause that greeted him, and he always was. “It is 
the breath of life to an artist,” he would say. His dislike 
of encores was as sound artistically as commercially. He 
objected to tenors dying twice over before the footlights, 
and he hated to send Tom Bowling aloft twice in one 
evening. He came on one night and positively refused 
to call Maud into the garden again, although business 
threatened suspension unless she appeared. He saié 
the weather was too cold to call the girl out again and 
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he would be no party to it! Encores he was wont to 
say were otherwise a mistake—an anti-climax was almost 
sure to be the result—it was psychologically unsound ; 
you cannot at a moment’s notice reproduce a climax. 
Yet Reeves’ audiences were quite incorrigible; it was 
said that he insisted upon double payment. Of that I 
know nothing ; but I have often known him adopt a very 
simple expedient, and been present when the programme 
was absolutely stopped by importunate cries for ‘‘ Reeves!” 
until the manager would come on and say, ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, Mr. Sims Reeves has left the building!” an 
announcement invariably received with groans and hisses. 
“‘ The thing is moreover commercially unsound,” Reeves 
would say. ‘‘I go to a shop and pay for a pound of butter, 
and when I have got it I insist upon carrying away 
another pound for nothing—is it fair?” 

Mr. Reeves himself had the finest and most honour- 
able sense of what was due to Art—to the manager and to 
the public. Unprincipled managers would sometimes 
advertise his name without authority and conceal his non- 
appearance till the very last moment ; but Reeves himself 
always made even his advertised appearances depend 
upon his being in good vocal condition. He was thus 
never out of voice when he did sing, except, of course, in 
his last days, when he had no voice. He habitually sent 
£50 for non-appearance, and these self-imposed fines 
amounted to many thousands before he died. 

The duration of his public career was phenomenal, and 
was entirely due to his temperate and careful habits. 
Some people thought he was almost too fidgety about 
himself. When he sang in London he would engage a 
suite of apartments at an hotel—although he might quite 
easily have got back to his own charming house at 
Norwood. After some of his greatest efforts, he would 
come back to a couple of poached eggs and a little weak 
claret and water, though to a friend who noticed that he 
only took water at lunch, Reeves said: ‘Oh! I am nota 
teetotaller, and I am quite ready to take a glass of cham- 
pagne with you if you like.” ‘‘ He mocked himself” gaily, 
as the French say, at the current reports about his drinking 
habits. ‘‘ Do you think I should have kept my voice if I 
drank ? There are always some people who imagine that if 
aman cannot keep his engagements he must be drunk, 
and I am far from saying that in their case it may not be 
so.” 

It is strange, but true, that in his best days no prima 
donna, with the exception perhaps of Jenny Lind, ever 
created such a furore on the concert stage as Sims 
Reeves. The scenes which accompanied Jenny Lind’s 
entrance at a concert are probably such as have not been 
witnessed before or since. She would stand unable to 
begin, turn to the left, then to the right, then turn her 
back and face the crowds piled up behind her, and not 
until everyone had had a good look at her was she allowed 
to begin. The uproar which greeted Sims Reeves’ 
appearance continued long after he had made his con- 
cluding bow, and refused further recalls or encores. I 
well remember quite in his last days, when the reigning 
soprano idol had reaped her usual laurels at the Albert 
Hall, old Sims, being put on his metal, came in and gave 
“Tom Bowling.” His voice was largely gone, but there 
was not a dry eye in the house, and the impression of the 
afternoon was simply ‘‘Tom Bowling”—the rest were 
not in it. 

No words can give any idea of the way in which Sims 
Reeves, by virtue of his marvellous elocution and magnetic 
phrasing, was able to triumph over impossible conditions. 
In the old days—before the acoustic difficulties of the 
Crystal Palace centre transept had been to some extent 
grappled with—Sims Reeves was the only person who was 
at all able to cope with the voice-‘illing space. Mme. Clara 
Novello and Titiens came next; but the way in which 
Reeves hurled out that ‘‘ Thou shalt break them” and the 
**Enemy said I will pursue” is one of those experiences 
which beggar description—I shall not attempt it. He 
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alone riveted the vast assembly. There was something 
nimble about the voice which travelled and entered you 
like an electric shock ; you could not get away from it, 
although it came filtered through space. When it ceased 
you woke up as from the spell of a presence; the thunder 
of the orchestra itself sounded far off after that marvellous 
declamation. No, I have heard all the greatest singers for 
fifty years, but never another Sims Reeves! Every fiddler in 
the orchestra was of the same opinion; they applauded with 
bow on fiddle back. I have seen the great Costa turn 
round and shake hands with the great tenor fairly over- 
come with his triumph over space, and those who knew 
what Sir Michael was, how calm, how balanced, will know 
what such a breach of etiquette meant in his case. 

I pass from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

One night Sims was engaged to sing at the Monday 
Pop. His name drew an unkempt crowd to the well- 
known top gallery. The usual middle-class enthusiast, 
who was wont to frequent that excellent vantage ground, 
was crowded out. I had the good fortune to secure a seat. 
In front of me sat a worthy sailor and his friend, who seemed 
to be pioneering Jack ashore. The magic name of Sims 
had brought him there. Joachim, Piatti, Ries, and, I 
think, Blagrove were on for the opening quartet. The 
sailor listened respectfully at first, but soon, feeling him- 
self justly aggrieved, turned to his superior friend and said : 

‘*T say, who’s these ’ere blokes? ” 

‘Well, you see,” said the friend, ‘‘ they ain’t much 
account ; these chaps are just sent on to grind a bit afore 
Reeves comes—he’s late ; he ain’t come yet.” 

The sailor was quiet and all attention, but a little 
puzzled. Presently on comes Mme. Schumann, and sits 
down alone to the piano. The sailor gets decidedly 
restless. 

‘* I say, what’s all this ’ere ?” 

‘‘Hush! She’s only just shoved in to make up the 
time afore Sims comes—he’s next.” 

At last, in comes Sims Reeves. The sailor applauded 
vociferously. Poor Sims, whose voice was already fail- 
ing, warbled a little ballad phrase exquisitely, but with 
only one full chest-note at the end, then goes off. The 
sailor’s disgust now knew no bounds. He rose in wrath, 
and, clutching his discomposed guide and mentor, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice : 

‘* This isa blooming ’oax—what did you bring me ’ere 
for ?—I call it all Tommy rot—and Reeves—I don’t believe 
it’s Reeves at all. If it is, ’e’s a jolly ’umbug, that’s what 
’e is. Come and have a drink!” and out they both went. 

But as long as Reeves had command of a voice, he 
could quickly subdue any audience however rude, for he 
always had at his command the ‘‘ one touch of Nature.” 
That hard necessity should have impelled him to go on 
and imperil his reputation with a generation to whom the 
real Sims Reeves remained to the end a mere tradition, is 
the crowning misfortune of his life. Personally as long 
as ever he could open his mouth I would have gone to 
hear him. The elocution, the phrasing, the taste, and 
the consummate method alone had its charm, especially 
for those who remember him in the ’sixties; but the 
majority of people may be excused for holding the opinion 
that a song is improved by a little sound, and I must 
candidly admit that in his last farewell appearances there 
was very little sound left in poor Sims Reeves’ voice. 

H. R. Hawes. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


‘*HEROD” 


Tuat oft-cited publisher who told George Borrow that 
poetry was a drug in the market, and who has done so 
much active service in the reviews of poems ever since, 
may be amused, among the shades, to find himself quoted 
henceforward not in approval but derision. For if poetry 
in general is a drug, what are plays in blank verse ?—and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has done a blank-verse play which is 
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not only poetry of the purest water, but dramatic poetry, 
and so admirable a piece of stagecraft that Mr. Phillips, 
to adapt a vulgar saying, need not call Mr. Pinero his 
uncle. To be colloquial as well as brief, Mr. Phillips, at 
Her Majesty’s, has simply done the ‘‘ hat trick.” Play- 
wright, dramatist, and poet—his ‘‘ Herod” approves him 
each of these. We knew him for a poet, and it is pleasant 
to think that Zhe Outlook was among the first so to acclaim 
him. In ‘‘ Herod” he has given us a poem of rare beauty 
and distinction, rich in music and colour, and in striking 
thought and image. English players with the best inten- 
tions are not good friends to blank verse, and the poem is 
not yet published; but so much even the deaf, remote, 
and grudging criticaster realised on Wednesday night. 
But if its medium had been indifferent prose, ‘‘ Herod” 
must still have been an admirable play, interesting, 
adroit, and moving. Better than its stagecraft, and 
even than its poetry, is the quality of its imagination. 
That is essentially dramatic and the point is capital. We 
shall look forward to the staging of ‘‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” not with hope but confidence, and, it is not too 
much to add, shall be a deal more sanguine about the 
future of the poetic drama. But if Mr. Phillips should 
never write another line, his ‘‘ Herod” will remain a pillar 
in dramatic imagination on which its author and the 
manager who produced it, and the public who applauded 
it, may each and all look back with pride. Mr. Phillips 
has had cause to cry, ‘‘Save me from my friends.” 
M. Maeterlinck’s admirers are tedious and indiscreet 
enough who hail him as ‘‘The Belgian Shakespeare.” 
‘*The English Shakespeare” was the title of a pleasant 
extravagance of Mr. Zangwill arising from the cult of 
M. Maeterlinck, and Mr. Phillips’ admirers occasionally 
remind us of it. Yet one accomplished artist in Romance, 
who does not share this cult, told us on Wednesday that 
he was disappointed in the second act of ‘‘ Herod,” since 
it did not move him like ‘* Antony and Cleopatra” ! 

Offered by way of serious criticism, this bracketing of 
ames seemed curious. Or are even Mr. Phillips’ critics 
in league with his best friends to spoil him? But there is 
enough dramatic imagination in each of these three acts 
to confound the understanding alike of wise and wayward. 
The beauty of the staging and the whole spectacle are 
dazzling, and leave you agape. The harmony and high 
perfection of glowing colours on the stage are not 
more unusual in the common playgoer’s experience than 
the light and movement of the unfolding drama. Smoothly 
and gently the story opens and develops up to a point, 
and then passion succeeds to passion in the great palace 
courtyard under its yellow awning, backed by the red 
sunset. A great train of dancers, singers, soldiers, have 
brought Aristobulus, Mariamne the Queen’s brother, in 
triumph to the sacred chair of the- High Priest. His 
popularity seems to menace the throne, and loathed by his 
mother and sister and the sinister Gadias, Herod secretly 
orders his murder. The evening comes; the palace maidens 
pass across the courtyard; the Queen, with her bare 
arms and long, red-gold hair, woos the King inside the 
palace doors. The evening wears; the King stands out- 
side his palace still clasped to Mariamne’s heart, but 
strained and expectant of some token of the dark business 
going on outside. The-Queen tells him that it is his ruth- 
lessness which made her love him : 


And most for this I love you, and have loved, 

That when you wooed behind you cities crashed, 

Those eyes that dimmed for me flamed in the breach, 
And you were scorched and scarred, and dressed in spoils, 
Magnificent in livery of ruin ! 

You swept denial off, and all delay— 

You rushed on me like fire, and a wind drove you, 

Thou who didst never fear, Herod, my Herod, 

Now take me off my feet, and to and fro 

Sway me! 


It is just at this point that wailing is heard, and the body 
of the Queen’s brother is carried in. Herod goes off on 
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a journey to meet Octavius, and Mariamne, left alone, 
extorts the secret of the murder from Herod's agent, and 
turns her love to hatred, the curtain falling on her vowing 
vengeance. 

The second act leads up through a similar series of 
fine moments to as fine a picture. Herod returns to 
Jerusalem to lay new honours at the feet of Mariamne, 
She tells him that with her brother he has killed her love, 
and spurns him utterly. He covers his head with ashes, 
implores her pardon, but is rejected. His mother and 
sister now stir in him a jealous madness, first by a plausible 
charge against the Queen of poisoning his drink ; then bya 
darker libel. Frenzied and barely conscious, the King 
orders Mariamne’s death. Trumpets sound, and mes- 
sengers from Czsar enter, announcing a vast increase to 
Herod’s boundaries. The King turns at once to Mariamne. 
This final picture shows him moving towards the chamber 
where the Queen lies dead, calling out the good news, 
In the last act we find Herod mad and lost. He can- 
not believe the Queen is dead, and bids them bring her to 
him. Dances and songs are given to distract him, but he 
still calls for Mariamne. She is brought in on a bier, and 
the King bends eagerly to kiss her, touches her lips, 
and is smitten with catalepsy. Another Roman envoy 
enters with news of fresh dominions. But there the King 
stands frozen above his cowering people. In each of these 
three acts, as the examples given will show, the movement 
has not ceased, and passion has chased passion across 
the stage. But the last curtain falls on a quiet note : 


Rest and a world of leaves and stealing stream, 
Or charm of human words that drip and drip, 
And falling boon of the beloved hand, 

And solemn swoon of music may allure 
Homeward the ranging spirit of the King. 


Then the Physician and an aged Priest add a last word 
of submission to the Power that is not of man. The 
close affects us like the close of some great symphony. 

For the acting a word or two must here suffice. Miss 
Maud Jeffries does justice to the beauty of the Queen, 
Mr. Macklin and Mr. Somerset do soundly by Sohemus 
and Gadias—a couple well contrasted. The Physician of 
Mr. Fulton is dignified and—blessed quality—distinct. It 
is a quality wherewith to inspire his company; Mr. Tree 
might import a sturdy non-commissioned officer and a 
rope’s end. From that correcting influence Miss Bateman 
and Miss Eleanor Calhoun might be exempted ; a lesser 
exuberance would become them. As Herod Mr. Tree is 
at high-water. 


MR. AND MRS. DAVENTRY 


Mr. Frank Harris has announced his determination to 
‘*do for Shakespeare what Renan did for Jesus.” One 
hopes that his scornful parody at the Royalty Theatre will 
do altogether for the problem play. 


IN PASSING 
PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR 


“ The Queen deeply mourns the loss of so dear a grandson and 
brilliant officer of great promise.” —Court Circular. 


“So dear a grandson”—Gone! The spray 
Of laurel mingles with the rue ; 

A Christian prince who oft and aye 
Has proved himself a Victor too. 


As a soldier Prince Christian Victor took himself with becoming 
seriousness. Never a war for which he was not among the first to 
volunteer, and he took part in the Hazara expedition, in the 
Miranzai expedition, in the Isazai war, and was A.D.C. to Sir 
Francis Scott in the Ashanti expedition which proved fatal to 
Prince Henry of Battenberg. In the Soudan he earned special 
praise from both Kitchener and Wingate, though the latter more 
than once rebuked him for rashly straying away from the force in 
search of sport. His keenest taste was for shooting, and his big- 
game trophies have been carefully preserved at Cumberland 
Lodge. A true officer and gentleman, the Green Jackets have 
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lost in him a popular comrade, and the Empire unites in 
sympathy with the sorrow of the Royal family. 


The Lansdownes, generation after generation, have had so 
many bitter things said about them by political opponents that the 
new Foreign Secretary will probably read unmoved his latest 
description in one of the evening papers : “ the outcast and failure 
of the War Office.” This, after all, is but honey-and-butter 
criticism compared with that which the first Marquis—-better 
known to historical students as Lord Shelburne—had to endure. 
Lord Shelburne, though unquestionably the ablest and most 
masterful of his line, and a consummate debater, even in the days 
of such Parliamentary giants as Pitt, Fox, and Burke, was 
admittedly “one of the most unpopular statesmen of his time.” 


That good hater, King George the Third, denounced Lansdowne’ 


as “the Jesuit of Berkeley Square,” while he was stigmatised by 
Fox “as a perfidious and infamous liar.” Gainsborough, the 
painter, was neater and more to the point. Lansdowne was sitting 
for his portrait, and Gainsborough, after a couple of attempts to 
catch the likeness, threw aside his brush, exclaiming with an 
oath, “ I never could see through varnish—and there’s an end!” 
But it was poor, blundering Goldsmith who most completely put 
his foot in it. Lansdowne’s nickname with the public was 
“ Malagrida.” ‘Do you know,” said Goldsmith, conversing one 
day with the Marquis, “that I never could conceive the reason 
why they call you Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good sort 
of man |” 

No greater contrast can be imagined than between Shelburne, 
the first Lord Lansdowne and the third Marquis of Lansdowne, 
grandfather of the present War, and prospective Foreign, 
Secretary. He was such a moderate Party man, albeit sagacious 
and experienced in council, that although he was, on and off, a 
Cabinet Minister from 1806 until 18s8, he made few, if any, 
enemies. Indeed, Lord John Russell went so far as to regret that 
“the pure gold of his integrity was not mixed with a little more 
alloy of self-love.” According to all accounts, his social influence 
was enormous, and among his acknowledged attributes were “a 
very happy temper and strong natural judgment.” The Lans- 
downes, from the affected and obsequious Shelburne onwards, 
have always been remarkable for their literary and artistic tastes. 
Lansdowne House, designed by the brothers Adam, was bought by 
“the Jesuit of Berkeley Square,” and he it was, too, who accumulated 
that magnificent library of printed books which it took thirty-one 
days to disperse under the hammer. His collection of manu- 
scripts, among them the Burghley State Papers, were acquired for 
the British Museum at a cost of about / 5,000, 


HOUSE-CLEANING 


The rain’s a tidy parlour-maid ; 

She dusts with care each separate blade 
And the high walls of the skies. 

And Mother Nature, too, is wise 

And often has a cleaning day 

To wash the dust and dirt away. 

On the carpets of the fields 

Well her broom of storms she wields ; 
On her furniture of trees 

The feather duster of the breeze. 
Then she’s ready, when that’s done, 


For her company, the sun, 
Isabella Howe Fiske. 


Cannot some conquering hero be persuaded to say a word for 
the home universities? Lord Roberts could get in a week the 
money needed for the Cambridge Benefaction Fund. It does not 
get on quite so fast as Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham University 
or the Gordon College at Khartoum. Mr. W. W. Astor has just 
given {£10,0co, but even with this the total is no more than 
£67,000, and £15,000 left by Miss Squires for a Law Library. 
Half a million at least is wanting to provide buildings and endow- 
ments ; for we must remind our readers that the colleges are land- 
owners, and at present are miserably poor. 


“| have just spent the best part of an hour,” says Lieutenant 
Morrison, a Canadian officer writing from Pretoria, “having a 
good look at Lords Roberts and Kitchener, as they stood at divine 
service in the middle of the square here. ‘Bobs’ is certainly a 
wonderful little man for his years, It was very close and hot, but 
he stood up the whole service, though any number of men dropped 
in the ranks. Kitchener gives one the impression of not feeling 
very much at home as a member of the staff. It may be a mis- 
taken impression and due only to his manner in public, for the 
‘terrible Sirdar’ looks the part in a most satisfactory way. Big, 
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grim and unapproachable-looking, he takes his place always with 
scrupulous exactitude on the right, rear of the field marshal, but 
well out to the front of the staff. I have never seen him chatting 
with any one even when the staff is ‘standing easy.’ He has 
nothing of the heavy tragedy air, but you instinctively think of 
something powerful and calmly ferocious under restraint. To his. 
strong, handsome face, the overshot forehead gives a lowering 
appearance, and, underneath his deep brows, the eyes look dull and 
apathetic until they undeceive you with a momentary leonine 
flash. Though so tall, he is rather heavily built, and moves with a 
deliberateness that would be sluggish were it not for the impres- 
sion of a tremendous physical strength capable of being gradually 
roused into irresistible activity. He is the sort of man who would 
lyddite 16,000 of the enemy, light a fresh cigar and lyddite 
16,000 more without a thought of anything but military exigency 
and the welfare of the State. He is, in a word, the very antithesis 
of his small, alert, cheerfully benevolent-looking chief.” 





To no one must the fuss over the C.I.V.’s be more distasteful 
than to Major Gilbert McMicking, who commanded the artillery 
portion throughout the campaign. An enthusiastic and excellent 
officer, he wanted to do his work and then hear no more about it, 
but to get back to his hunting and shooting when his duty was 
over. He takes the greatest personal interest in his men, is a 
strict disciplinarian, and has won not only the respect but the 
affection of all under him, who know that he will watch the sub- 
sequent individual career of each soldier with the keenest 
appreciation of all hearty effort. He once said that a good officer 
must not only have the command of his men, but be their guide, 
philosopher, and friend. He acts up to his convictions. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


The smart Yankee had returned to his own select circle in 
Chicago, and was recounting his experiences in Europe. “ Say, 
tell us,” said a friend, “ air the English so thunderin’ slow and dull, 
after all?” ‘* Waal,” replied the traveller, “I reckon so. I went 
right down into the heart of England to answer that vurry question 
for myself. We all got vurry friendly, o’ course, in the bar-parlour 
of the little village ‘ pub. ’—yes, it’s ‘ pub.’ they call it in England. 
There was the boss of the ‘pub.’ himself, the local butcher, the 
local evurrything, and there wuss myself. I just listened and 
smoked and sipped my glass of four-ale. All the rest smoked and 
sipped their four-ale. I can’t say there was much to listen to. 
The talk ran like this : 


VILLAGER. I ’ear as Ted Robinson got the sack las’ week. 
[Pause. 
OTHER VILLAGER (deliberately puffing smoke from his pipe). 
Ted Robinson ? 
VILLAGER, Yuss, I ’ear so, Ted Robinson got the sack las’ 
week. [Pause again. 
OTHER VILLAGER (after more smoke). Got the sack, eh? 
VILLAGER. Yuss, I ’ear as ’ow he did. | Longer pause. 
OTHER VILLAGER. Las’ week was it as he got the sack? 
VILLAGER. Yuss. I ’ear as ’ow it was las’ week. 
[Long, long pause. 
OTHER VILLAGER. Ah! I ’eard that a Friday. 


“ And,” added the smart Yankee narrator, “not a soul among 
’em smiled. It was their reg’ler mental diet. Oh, yes, smart men 
the English are—no mistake about that.” 





WINTER TRAINS DE LUXE.—The International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany announce the opening of their train de /wxe service to the Riviera for 
the coming winter season. Commencing on Monday, November 12, the 
Calais-Mediterranean express will run twice weekly, on Mondays and 
Fridays, and from December 12 on Wednesdays and Sundays also, in con- 
nection with the 9 A.M. train from Charing Cross. It will run v7@ Cannes, 
Nice, and Monte Carlo to San Remo, which will be reached at 11 A.M. 
on the following day. This is 1 hour and 23 minutes faster travelling 
than the schedule of last year. In previous seasons on the return 
journey the boat has been frequently missed at Calais through the smalt 
margin of time allowed (39 minutes) between the arrival at and the 
departure from Paris Nord for Calais. This year the Calais-Mediterranean 
express will reach Paris, P.L.M., at 10,14 A.M., and is not timed to leave 
Paris Nord for Calais before 12.35 P.M., thus allowing ample margin for 
any delay in reaching Paris from the south. London will be reached at 
7.30 P.M. Places must be reserved in advance at the Company’s offices, 
14 Cockspur Street, S.W. The Paris-Mediterranean express will leave 
Paris Nord at 5 P.M., and Paris, P.L.M., at 6 P.M., in connection with 
the 9 A.M. train for London on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
The Rome express, which will be limited to sleeping and restaurant cars, 
will leave Paris, P.L.M., at 1.50 P.M. every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and, going v7@ Aix-les-Bains, Turin, and Genoa, will reach Rome 
at 7.15 P.M. on the following day. 
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A STUDY IN DEGENERATION 


Ir becomes annually more difficult to write a serious 
article on the Royal Society of British Artists. The art 
critics who perform the feat must, one thinks, when 
they meet in the galleries on the Press day feel un- 
comfortable, and, like the augurs, not know where to 
fook. Not that the show provokes hilarity—the most 
determinedly facetious person would feel his courage sink 
at the prospect of plodding through so many pictures 
suitable to being ‘‘ guyed”; it is the unimportance of the 
whole affair that makes it unsuitable to write about at 
all. That the art critics instead of explaining the incon- 
gruity to their editors patiently notice each exhibition as it 
comes is, I think, in great part due to a very laudable 
respect for the artistic profession. 

There are two avenues by which an unknown artist 
may make his appeal to the public. He may approach it 
through the medium of a dealer (in which category I 
include the art editor, who is but a democratic variety), or 
he may ask hospitality of one of the various corporations 
of artists formed for the purpose of leading by the nose 
that large picture-buying public that has a well-founded 
distrust of its own artistic taste. Now theoretically the 
latter arrangement is decidedly the one to be encouraged. 
Artists may be expected to choose associates likely to 
advance the dignity of their art, while dealers will naturally 
seek what they think their customers want. Artists, too, 
are in a much better position to unearth new talent, and 
in fact it is rare to find a dealer ahead of any of the 
artistic societies in this respect. In a general way a paper 
is right, therefore, in encouraging artistic societies rather 
than giving its columns to gratuitous advertisement of 
dealers. 

At the same time it is no use shutting one’s eyes to 
facts. On the one hand, we find an occasional picture 
dealer who by constantly associating with pictures has 
acquired a genuine enthusiasm for art and a preference 
for selling only the finest things (an extreme instance of 
this phenomenon is to be found in Brook Street, W.) ; on the 
other hand, it is possible for a society of artists gradually 
to become a society of picture-dealers, having no higher 
ambition than to provide the sort of picture the public 
may be induced to buy. In this latter instance is it worth 
while to encourage it further to exist? Two young 
painters of undoubted talent have practically revealed 
themselves at Suffolk Street since the epoch of Mr. 
Whistler. I am grateful for Mr. Cayley Robinson and 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, but cannot regard the crop as 
excessive for the time it has taken. Unless successors can 
be found the discontinuance of the Society would not be a 
calamity even to the better class of such painters as belong 
toit. In the present exhibition Mr. Sherwood Hunter’s pic- 
ture looks very distinguished, but hardly calls for five rooms 
full of pictures for a background. Mr. Dewhurst has a 
riverside picture which is thoughtfully painted and some 
sketches of blossoming trees which are mere orgies. Had 
he sent them to a more discriminating committee he 
might have hoped to have had these latter rejected. No 
good purpose is served by shows where any apprentice 
may exhibit. Instead of concentrating their efforts on the 
making of one picture worthy of being shown, painters 
multiply their canvases, relying on the law of averages to 
sell a certain proportion of them, and forgetting that as 
the number of bad pictures exhibited increases that pro- 
portion decreases. 

Among the pictures I remember a little landscape in 
the far room by Mr. Kneen, some drawings by Mr. 
Borrough Johnson, and work by Messrs. Livens and 
Graham Robertson. These were among the better ex- 
hibitors, but they should blush to find themselves stars 
in so cramped a firmament. E, 





Oh, what a world of vile, ill-favoured faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year !—Shakesfeare. 
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CORBY 


THE village had its bad character and was complacently proud of 
him. It is something to feel that one’s neighbour is undeniably 
worse than oneself. He was a tall sharp-featured man, with 
pointed prominent nose and chin, and keen grey eyes projecting 
so far from his face that he was popularly accredited with the 
power of looking completely round him without turning his head. 
A singular air was imparted to him by the acute forward set of his 
bristling iron-grey hair and beard, and the protruding tilt of his large 
movable ears. It was as though all his features were converging 
to a focus somewhere in front of his face. The effect was 
heightened by the convex fulness of his back and the correspond. 
ing concave of his hairy chest. From this unstable poise of body, 
added to the belief that he had at some period cheated the law, 
arose the saying : “ Corby hev ower-reached a-many foak, mebbe 
he'll ower-reach hisself.” 

A stranger, marking his alert eager eye and the swift move- 
ments of his wiry frame, would have set him down as one of the 
busiest men in the place. He would have been wrong, for Corby 
did nothing. Any one in the village would have told him that. 

Centuries ago the common had extended over some forty or 
fifty acres, but all that remained of it was the triangular piece 
known as “T’ Green” and a tiny irregular patch about three 
hundred yards outside the village, the barrenness of which had 
saved it from the spoiler. On this waste plot Corby alighted after 
some unknown flight, and erected himself a miserable shanty. Here 
he dwelt unmolested for over a score of years, and had he known 
the law might have posed as a landowner. 

No one knew whence he sprang; wherefore the village was 
driven for consolation to congratulating itself that he was an alien. 
As for his name, the origin of that, too, had been lost in the pas- 
sage of the years, and the schoolmaster’s attempt to connect it 
with “raven” had merely the credit of learned fancy. 

In local estimation he was held in a curious blend of awe and 
contempt. The ’prentice hand, who rose before the dawn to 
inspect his virgin wires, would be scared by the sight of a gaunt 
shape which flitted silently along the edge of the wood and 
vanished from the spectator’s startled gaze ; the house-wife, return- 
ing from one of her rare visits to some friend in a neighbouring 
hamlet, would stop rigid on the stretches of Wynde Moor listening 
with beating heart to soft footfalls stealing off mysteriously in the 
gloom ; lovers, buried in some secluded dell, would awake to the 
consciousness of a presence, voiceless, intangible, and therefore 
malign, brooding over them, and would hasten to some less eerie 
spot. With all such phenomena Corby was conceded basic con- 
nection, and the awe that is begotten of mystery was his. 

But in the daytime, when people came upon him sitting at the 
door of his hovel, peering into the clouds or dropping unintelligible 
gibberish from his out-thrust lips, or slouching along the lanes 
with his withered scrub of a terrier at his heels, the feeling he 
excited was of a very different nature. Men could not forget that this 
ragged creature had no lawful occupation and handled no wages, that 
he had not even the means to stand a pal a mug of ale, and that 
but for certain bartering—very properly ignored on one side—he 
would starve. Women recalled that he dared not darken the 
doors of a synagogue, however lowly, nor venture to pay his 
addresses to any of the daughters of Eve; that if spoken to he 
behaved like a daft body with his mouthing and scraping, and that 
he inhabited a dwelling which had not been tidied for a quarter of 
acentury. Both sexes united in despising a man who had nota 
single relative nor friend, nor even friend’s friend, at the seat of 
war. It was in losing this last reproach that the final tragedy 
of his life occurred. 

They would have told you in the village that he was a poacher. 
Not that it was unusual for a man to return to his abode bearing 
a rabbit or a hare for which no money had exchanged hands. Yet 
these men were the bitterest in denouncing him. Perhaps the 
reason for this was to be found in his attitude of aloofness. He 
met their hesitating advances with stolid non-perception, and could 
not blame them entirely for his social ostracism. Moreover, the 
knowledge that his success in his vocation was as great as their 
efforts combined did not tend to strengthen him in their good- 
will. 

It argues well, therefore, for his slimness that in such un- 
favourable circumstances he should never have been caught. 
Rumour whispered that the keepers were afraid of him ; that they 
stood carefully clear of those coverts which he was thought to be 
working ; that he never engaged personally in the task at all, but 
secured illicit aid from the powers of evil ; and many other allega- 
tions after the contradictory fashion she affects. 

The truth is that he had earned the keepers’ benevolent 
neutrality by services of conspicuous value. It was less than @ 
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half-truth that proclaimed him a poacher ; his instincts were much 
more strongly enlisted on the side of preserving the game; he 
killed but to live. Noeyeso unerring as his to mark down the 
nest of hawk or jay, no patience so untiring in the pursuit of stoat 
or weasel. Many a night, in the depth cf the copse, old Mace 
would receive from his hand the body of some game-destroyer, 
which he would examine with such closeness that he failed to 
observe the dark mass dangling at his side. But these things, 
being deeds of darkness, showed not to the light, and “ T’ Squire’s 
fifth keeper,” as the others called him in secret, dragged out a life 
of despised solitude. Only on those occasions when savoury smells 
floated out from his hut more than one cottage in the vicinity ex- 
haled the identical odour. 

And then suddenly he made a friend. This was none other 
than Lawyer Richardson’s lad, who had volunteered for the front 
and had come back before the war was half over, no one could 
quite tell why. Lawyer Richardson hailed from Leeds, and was 
reputed to be a great man there. He had recently leased a few 
acres from the Squire and built himself a large red-brick house, 
which glared haughtily down on the village from the top of Mor- 
land Hill. His son Lawrence had always been a roving blade 
and was supposed to be the old man’s greatest trial. When he 
went to the war it was freely predicted that active service would 
be the making of him, yet here he was loafing aimlessly round 
again, living at his father’s house, but forbidden, so folk said, his 
father’s presence. And now ugly stories began to crop up of cruelty 
and unpopularity in his corps, and of every one’s delight when he 
was invalided home. Respectability was doubly justified of her 
judgment as she marked such a loose fish nibbling at Corby’s bait. 

They really did strike up a fast friendship. Young Richardson’s 
unbridled character was greatly attracted by the older man’s hard- 
working life of idleness, its freedom from all compulsory routine, 
while Corby, who had successfully withstood the half-hearted 
advances made to him by the villagers, gave way altogether 
before the scapegrace’s enthusiasm and zest in his pursuits. 
Through what ennobling halo he viewed this handsome lad who 
condescended to show interest in such an outcast as himself it 
would be difficult to describe, but he loved him and was ready to 
lay down his life for him. 

At first they worked together, and Corby taught his apt pupil 
the whole art of poaching. When his practised ears detected tke 
approach of a keeper he would bid the other hide until the risk 
was over, for he feared that if it were known he was instructing a 
companion his own franchise would be withdrawn. After a while, 
however, the pupil wearied of this practical safety, and by pursuing 
his quarry alone borrowed the seasoning of danger to spice his 
enjoyment. 

About this period strange stories began to be bruited abroad 
of unusual doings in the woods, There was talk of violence and 
robbery. People were curious to know why James Reed went 
about with a bandage round his head, and Seth Palmer carried 
his arm in a sling. As Corby slouched along a stone would 
whiz viciously past, though not a soul might be in sight, and he 
took to avoiding the houses altogether. 

The man himself altered. Though he never resented insults 
he stiffened the barrier of his reserve until it became well-nigh 
insuperable. His gaunt figure thinned to the cadaverous, and his 
eyes grew ghastly prominent by reason of the hollows that formed 
under them. 

One night he crouched in a thicket which commanded a view 
of diverging woodland glades, and waited. Every night for weeks 
he had watched like this, and at length his persistence achieved its 
object. Close beside him a figure emerged into the glade, hesitated 
an instant, and then set out to cross it. Almost immediately a 
shadow to his right quivered free from the rest, and crept forward 
in the wake of the other. Corby saw the first figure turn, heard a 
shout, distant answers, the sounds of a struggle, and a dull thud. 
His long limbs brought him in a few strides on the scene, where 
he found a young man standing, gun in hand, gazing, with dilated 
eye, at a huddled mass which lay at his feet. 

The crash of branches, shouts, and the noise of running told 
him that the watchers were near. He took the young man by the 
arm, and shook him. 

“ Thee’st noa time,” he said, briefly. “Run!” 

The young man looked at him, fascinated, 

“Run!” repeated Corby sternly. “ They’m a’most here.” 

A shiver passed over the other. He drewa deep breath, awoke 
from his stupor, and ran. 

Corby bent down and deliberately smeared the stock of his gun 
with the blood that was dyeing the victim’s coarse grey locks. 
Then he sank to the ground, lifted the battered head gently to his 
lap, and waited once more. 
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Lawrence Richardson visited him in his prison cell. 

“If I had known it was old Mace,” he declared with white, 
strained face, “[ wouldn’t have done it. But he appeared behind 
me so suddenly, I had no time——” 

“ Be’m dead?” asked Corby. 

“ My God, yes. He died this morning. But it’s all right ; he 
recovered for a bit, and said several times it wasn’t you. They 
thought he was still raving, but he wasn’t. Oh, what a cad I am!” 

Corby’s crooked fingers touched his arm in humble sympathy. 

“Ef Ah ha’nt dune yan thing,” he said, “Ah’ve dune other 
yan.” 

His visitor paid no heed. “ But I want to tell you,” he went 
on, his words streaming from him. “One day at the front a 
comrade and I quarrelled. He was hot-tempered and made a 
movement that frightened me. I drew my bayonet and stabbed 
him. He died on the spot. There_was no ground for suspecting 
me, but suspect me they did. Oh that horrible suspicion! It 
palsied me. I shudder still when I think of it.” 

He shuddered then, but would not turn from the subject. 

“T didn’t mean to kill him. It was fear, always fear; I am 
like the adder, I grow afraid, and strike. Yet I am for ever 
placing myself in situations that excite fear. I am driven mad by 
it, yet love it. It is awful. Hitherto 1 have been saved ; but 
one day ° 

He paused, gloating over his emotions. 

“ A while since,” said Corby, “Ah struck a mun, an’ he died. 
But ’twor a fair fight.” 

Lawrence Richardson came back to his surroundings with a 
start. So this preserver of his, looking at him with such beseech- 
ing, pitiful eyes, had also the stain of blood upon his soul. His 
bearing grew more assured. He was greatly beholden to him, of 
course, but this did make a difference. Any one would acknowledge 
that. 

“ Never mind,” he declared magnanimously ; “you are a 
brave fellow.” 

An air of relief crept into the prisoner’s suppliant glance. 
“?Twor a fair fight,” he repeated, humbly. 





He was condemned to death, but the sentenc2 was commuted 
to one of life imprisonment. 


As he was about to be removed from the dock he opened his 
mouth for the first and only time, and spoke down into the well of 
the court. 

‘‘There’m noa call to taake on. What Ah do say ”—nodding 
in the direction of the judge—“ be true. ’Twor a while since, but 
et be coom hoam.” 

To most people the words were incoherent enough ; but the 
gaze that accompanied them was direct and unswerving. It fell 
on a young man sitting with his back to the dock, his face shaded 
with his hand. Lawrence Richardson rose in local estimation 
from this exhibition of feeling, which was held to dispose of the 
theory of his heartlessness. He rose yet higher when he sailed 
within the week for New Zealand. 

With Corby’s disappearance the nightly fracas in the woods 
came to an end. Many a wise shake of the head enforced the 
universal tribute to his memory : “T’ like o’ yon be boond to ower- 
reach hisself afoar long.” 


Just for a day to put my sorrow by ! 

Forget that summer dies, that roses die, 
And the swift swallow, circling round the eaves, 
Leaves us with falling leaves. 


Just for a day to put aside the years, 
Washed clean of wrongs, of sins, of heavy tears, 
And dream that life is fair, and love a truth, 

And youth is always youth. 


That if the swallow goes, ’tis for a day, 

To come again at dawn with merrier lay, 
Learned in the old fair lands, and the rose brings 
New splendours with new springs. 


And faith is as a spotless dove, with wings 

Unclogged with doubt, with many questionings 
Unanswered ; and the heart not yet doth tire 
Of its own vain desire. 


Just for a day to put all sad things by, 

Forget that dreams are dead, that dreams must die— 
Joy is a breath, and hope a star that sets : 
Forget, as love forgets ! 


Ina Coolbrith, in ‘' Songs from the Golden Gate." 
















THE POET’S COMEDY 


‘‘Wuo is your lean friend with the frayed coat-cuffs?” 
asked Monckton Milnes of Mrs. Procter, pointing to 
Coventry Patmore, then an unknown young poet at odds 
with circumstances, in the days before the British Museum 
drew him into its huge machine. This touch calls up the 
Bohemia painted by Dickens, and it occurs in a chapter 
which Mr. Champneys’ * styles ‘‘ Hard Times,” and which 
brings reality on the scene at once. Throw poverty into 
the first act of fame’s comedy and you give it a stronger 
motive than the common play of love and the esthetic 
vanities is held to promise. Ordinarily, when people 
thought of the long duel that Patmore fought with fame, 
they pictured him only as the squire of Lymington, who 
had velvet to fall upon if he slipped. They forgot that the 
exciting passages came earlier, when he was a lover, 
and poor; when he attacked fame in frayed coat-cuffs, 
with Tennyson’s poems in his breast-pocket. Afterwards 
he changed the scene, changed the venue, forgot the 
**second-floor back” in Arundel Street, was it?—and 
pitched his Tennyson out of window. And yet these 
things were part of him, and Mr. Champneys is wise not 
to ignore them. 

But the ‘‘ Angel in the House” now enters—a figure 
beautiful, alluring, and benign : 


. . . In shape, no slender Grace 
But Venus, milder than the dove ; 
Her mother’s air, her Norman face, 
Her large sweet eyes, clear lakes of love. 


Emily Augusta Patmore was no mere lyric model of 
love-poems. She was, if anything, the rarer intelligence 
of the two. She breathed a soul into his esthetics, helped 
him living, and then, finding her strength give way, and 
divining possibly that there was only one way left to help 
him, she died. It was in the years of lingering sorrow 
after her death that Coventry Patmore attained to his 
highest. It was then that the recall of ‘‘her strange 
beauty and extreme innocence of countenance and manner,” 
and all her ‘‘ amiable and innocent graces,” acted upon his 
thought as did Beatrice upon Dante’s. The mystic side 
of his mind grew, and his poetry more and more cast 
away prettiness and gained strength. 

With this, the idea which was behind so much of his 
philosophy gained on him, too; one tinged with an almost 
idolatrous sense of the dead woman, who was to him a 
saint and who led him to see in the marriage of true 
minds the one sufficing symbol of the heavenly love. 
‘*There was scarcely a principle or theory in any branch 
of thought which he did not by analogy refer to and 
illustrate by this relation,” that is, of love between the 
sexes. It was, indeed—we are quoting Mr. Champneys 
again—the chief if not the ‘‘ exclusive fount of his inspira- 
tion both poetic and religious.” 

But, such is the irony of things, while Patmore’s 
spiritual aspirations carried him higher and higher, his 
human sympathies fell away. Disillusion after disillusion 
overtook him. He changed his priests as he changed his 
poets ; but, even so, he was not happy. Scandal emerges 
when he speaks of the clerics. He hated Cardinal Man- 
ning, with or without reason; and in his characteristic 
attitude of a “good hater,” says Mr. Champneys, ‘‘he 
revelled in stories at Manning’s expense.” Equally, too, 
he seems to have revelled in a ‘‘ constant depreciation of 
the moral character of the priesthood.” His contempo- 
raries do not fare much better at his hands. He had an 
extremely keen temperament and—a tongue; the irrita- 
bility of his genus, and something more ; a superb ambi- 
tion and a tireless sense of his own greatness. There is 
hardly a generous word for any of his fellow-poets, or 
those at least of them who tended to overshadow his own 
fame. ‘‘ Certainly,” says Mr. Champneys, ‘‘his spoken 
criticism of Tennyson was increasingly severe and his 


***Memo'rs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore.” 
po y 


By Basi | 
Champneys. 2 vols. London: Bell. 32s. 
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thoughts of him bitter.” The same attitude, if less harshly 
maintained, marks his comments on Rossetti and others. 
Then he contrived to caricature Leigh Hunt; he hated 
Heine and, of course, Walt Whitman; found Shelley 
wanting, and thought, in his salad days, one picture of 
Millais’ far better than anything Keats ever did. Add 
that, having been poor himself, he felt a cynical contempt 
for the poor, and you have a set of characteristics which 
Mr. Champneys has kept boldly in evidence, but which 
are not inspiring. That he turned Punch and the National 
Observer out of doors sounds amiable by comparison. As 
for Rome, he wrote of it, in 1864, as ‘‘of great towns the 
meanest I have yet seen,” whose Coliseum might have 
been built by any ‘‘ London builders with the help of 
30,000 Jew navvies.” 

There is a splenetic excess in all this, andit gives spirit 
to a hundred passages in the book which might otherwise 
be dull. Mr. Champneys apparently has taken a sly 
pleasure in giving these petty scandals a grave and sedate 
setting which smacks of early Victorian days. In another 
milieu, such as we are accustomed to by the new school, 
they would not be half so effective. As it is, to come 
upon them is like coming upon black-beetles in a plum- 
cake. There is no want of other things in the book: 
exquisite things, delightful letters, English and Italian 
pictures, and so forth; for Coventry Patmore at his best 
was an inimitable correspondent. But one ends, remem- 
bering last his antipathies and disillusions. Happily for 
himself, he died with his dearest illusion unbroken: that 
he was the greatest poet of his time. ‘‘ Milton, Words- 
worth, Papa, and Dante,” said the marvellous boy, Henry 
Patmore, in one of his letters home from Ushaw College. 
To Coventry Patmore himself the context must have 
sounded very natural ; and half his quarrel with his age 
and his fellow-creatures came of their not accepting the 
same estimate. But it is this very quarrel which makes 
his Memoirs such lively reading, and we must thank Mr. 
Champneys for his curious art in presenting it. His book 
has not only the echo in it of real emotions and famous 
occasions, but something too of the excitement of the 
evening paper, when some social déddécle has occurred. 
It is the poet’s tragi-comedy, with a postcript of scandal 
to every scene. 


REVIEWS 


THE SUBURBAN GARDEN 


“?Twixt Town and Country: a Book of Suburban Gardening.” 
By Roma White. London: Harper. 6s. 


SINCE the day of my Lord Verulam writers of gardening books 
have been prone to assume in their reader limitless command both 
of land and money. They talk airily of acres and recommend 
flowers without considering price or economy. If any have broken 
away from the tradition it has only been to meet the want of the 
cottager. Yet if we consider the enormous number of London 
houses with a plot in front and another behind it will be seen that 
Miss Roma White addresses what is probably the largest class 
of gardeners. They also cultivate for pleasure and exercise and 
as a relief to the worry and drudgery of business, so that it is 
natural for them to make a kind of art of the pastime. Yet on 
how few has its possibilities dawned! Indeed, the ideals of most 
are extremely simple. The first is naturally to get a little green 
over everything, tu cover the red bricks and the ugly walls and the 
no less ugly fences. And here steps in convention. If a hedge 
is to be made you may be sure that nineteen times out of twenty it 
is of privet, and privet is not a beautiful shrub. Yew is better and so 
is box—to mention two common alternatives. The box-tree still 
growing in what is said to have been Queen Mary’s garden on the 
island atthe Port of Monteith shows that under favourable condi- 
tions it will grow so large as to make the size of the one in Olivia’s 
garden not incredible. In the garden of Lord Stanley of Alderley 
at Penrhos there is a magnificent hedge of fuchsias, and we know 
of another very old one in a garden on the Scottish border. 
But as Miss White does not mention the fuchsia, she probably 
thinks it too delicate for the purpose. Her own suggestion is 
admirable. ‘A hedge of the double blackthorn, hybrid sweet- 
briars, common honeysuckle, bryony, and traveller’s joy might be 
made in almost any garden.” We agree with her again that holly 
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and honeysuckle planted thickly make a very charming hedge. 
Many other pleasing combinations are hinted at, but the gardener 
here, as elsewhere, will do well to consult his own taste, accepting 
the idea, but not slavishly copying it. 

In laying out the garden an equal tendency to the conventional 
is developed. Among flowers, as Voltaire said of books, a fine 
taste will have preferences but no exclusions. The geranium is a 
pretty flower, and so is the lobelia, the calceolaria, the marguerite, 
and many another dear to the eye of the suburban gardener. He 
loves a rose, too, and who shall blame him? If roses grew as 
profusely as poppies they would not be less delightful. But the 
more you extend the list the more attractive does the craft become, 
and Miss Roma White shows how to vary the collection in a most 
agreeable manner. She has been studying the poets and draws up 
the most engaging catalogues of the flowers mentioned by this 
one and the other, so that the dweller in Suburbia may have his 
corner for Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Milton, Chaucer, 
or other bard sublime. Unluckily the last-mentioned did not often 
condescend to the particular, he did not name the “ ffresche 
flowers” whose fragrance nevertheless is suffused through his verse, 
and you are left to imagine what grew in Cryseyde’s garden where 
“White thynges waxen dimme and donne For lakke of light.” 
Ben Jonson adopted a different method, and without following 
Miss White through her interesting discussion of the identification, 
through old herbals and so forth, of the flowers mentioned by him 
under their old English names, we copy the table in which the 
results are summarised. Gardeners will see that it describes a 
most excellent border, be they the exact flowers rare old Ben had 
in his mind or not: 


Flower Time of Blooming 
Primroses (6 in. to 1 ft.) ... . March to May 
Cowslips (9 in.) ... ie . April, May 
Daisies (double) (6 in.) ... . April to July 
Roses (all heights) . All Summer 


Garden stars = Michaelmas daisies (1 ft. 
to 5 ft.) . ++» September to December 

Violets (6 in. .) - ... Winter and Spring 
Cornflags = Gladiolus - ft. to 18 j in.) ... Winter and Spring 

Tulips (1 ft.) .» April, May, June 

Adonis flowers = Anemones (1 ft. ) ... March to June (according 

to locality) 
Ox-eyes = Marguerite daisies (2 ft. to 3 ft.) June, July, August, Sept- 
ember 
. July and August 


Goldy-locks (18 in.) ee 
. May and June 


Columbines (1 ft. to 2 ft.) 


Pinks (6 in.) ove see «+» May, June, July 
Goulards = Globe- flowers « ft.) . May and June 
King- cups (6 in.) .. os .» April 


Sops-in-wine = clove pinks (6i in. ) 
Ilarebells = bluebells (6 in. to 1 ft.) . April and May 

Pansies (6 in.) . April to November 
Flower-gentles = Love- lies. bleeding (3 ft. ) Three months from date of 


-. June and July 


sowing 

Hyacinths = Hyacinthus Orientalis (3 ft.) Three months from date of 
sowing 

Carnation (12 in.) . ... May 

Flower-de- luces = iris (6 in in. to 5 ft. ) .. Sorts from February to 
December 

Lilies (6in. to 6 ft.) dis an .. Sorts from April to 
October 


Daffodils (4 in. to{r ft.) . Februsry, March, April 
One might go on to speak with Miss White of creepers, bulbs, 
roses, and the many herbaceous plants not included in this list ; 
but further comment is not really needed if the reader will only 
take this as a samp!e. He may infer from it that the book con- 
tains many pretty and ingenious schemes, each of which might 
fairly be worked out within the compass of a small suburban 
garden ; and though Miss Roma White is steeped in the literature 
of the subject, and has taken pains to write well, the severely 
practical may be assured that she is as definite and clear in her 
directions as he can possibly desire. The book is as useful as it 
is agreeable, and comes to fill what before was an empty space in 
the literature of the garden, 


WILLOW THE KING 


“Gentlemen v. Players.” By F. S. Astley-Cooper. Bristol : 
J. W. Arrowsmith, London: Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d. 


SPECIALISATION in cricket literature is, indeed, making headway 
when a whole book—even if it contains only 176 pages—is 
required to tell the history of one match, yet this is full of interest 
all through. The system adopted is that of giving the date, 
result, full score, and short “editorial” account of each match 
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upon a single page ; the result is brevity and clearness. There 
are, moreover, various interesting statistics appended, with lists of 
the names of all gentlemen and of all players who have taken part 
in the match since 1806 to 1900 inclusive. 

The various notes of the earlier matches between Gentlemen 
and Players make especially good reading, and one gets welcome 
glimpses of all the former giants of the game. At the very outset, 
and indeed for some time, the Players were too good for their 
opponents, and in most of these early matches they gave the 
Gentlemen some “handicap.” In the first match of 1806 the 
Gentlemen received two Players to help them, and showed their 
gratitude by winning handsomely (195 against 69 and 112). In 
the other match of 1806 the Gentlemen were allowed only one 
professional, but won again. In 1824 it is Eleven Players against 
Fourteen Gentlemen, in 1825 v. Sixteen Gentlemen, in 1827 (twice) 
v. Seventeen Gentlemen, and soon until about 1840, when the 
numbers became equal. The handicap of the year 1832 is curious, 
the Gentlemen defending wickets of 22 inches by 6 inches, and the 
Players wickets of the usual size—namely, 27 inches by 8 inches. 
The size of the wickets defended by the Gentlemen on that occa- 
sion is the size which was laid down by the laws of 1744, and 
continued in use until 1798 or thereabouts. In spite of the handi- 
cap the Players won by an innings and 34 runs. 

Several curious items appear throughout the book. Thus, one 
G, C. Whittaker in the match of 1845 scored his fifth consecutive 
innings of nine runs. It was Daniel Day, who first played for the 
Players in 1850, who patented the tubular guard glove about 1827, 
The inventor of cane-handles for bats and cork leg-guards was 
T. Nixon, who appeared for the Players first in 1851. Centuries 
were few and far between, as witness the fact that no one made a 
century between 1827 and 1860. Mr. W. G. Grace’s innings, 
however, in this match from 1871 to 1873 were consecutively 217, 
77, 112, 117, 163, 158, and 70. In the match of North v. South 
in 1850 John Wisden clean bowled all ten wickets in the second 
innings of the North, which is probably a record for first-class 
cricket, though the taking of all ten wickets in an innings has 
been accomplished by several players, notably by Mr. V. E. 
Walker, who performed the feat three times. Two somewhat 
humorous incidents in conclusion. Mr. C. G. Taylor, after 
making 89 in the match of 1843, was unfortunate enough to have 
his hat knocked off by a rising ball. The hat fell on the wicket, 
and as the bails were dislodged he was out. The score sheet 
records: “Hat knocked on wicket, b. Hillyer.” The second 
incident is the record of the score sheet against the name of Lilly- 
white (then an old man): “ Hurt by Fellowes on wrist, and refused 
to go in.” 


MR. WHIBLEY’S ELEGANTS 


“The Pageantry of Life.” By Charles Whibley. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


CLERKS, counter-jumpers, and meagre men of letters, ugly, 
short-statured persons of the middle classes may be hurt by Mr. 
Whibley’s essays and inclined to see in them no more than the 
insolence and floutings of some intellectual and material dandy 
proud of ancient race and inherited physical beauty. But 
critics of this kind will have missed the mark. “ There is an art 
of life as there are arts of colour, form, and speech”; and Mr. 
Whibley considers its practitioners in a clear, intellectual light, 
removed from personal prejudice. There is no question here of 
good and evil in the plain man’s sense. Those are relegated to 
the use of the middle classes, who, if bespattered with ignominy 
and contempt by persons of culture and fashion, enjoy nevertheless 
the solace of an occasional assurance from the same source that 
they are “the backbone of England.” For the moment Mr. 
Whibley invites us to lay down our faculty of moral approbation 
or the reverse, and view his figures solely from an zsthetic stand- 
point. He himself neither condemns nor approves any other. 
The artist in life, he tells us plainly, in his preface, is “a miracle 
of selfishness.” That is a prime necessity of his design, “the first 
condition of his success.” He does not aim to be a good citizen, 
and “if he do deserve well of his country, he claims her 
gratitude in an interval snatched from his more serious enterprise. 
; . Nor is hea shining example of the homely virtues ; with 
him a sense of the picture is more vivid than the sense of morality. 
He does not cut his life into a sermon; rather he shapes it into a 
witty romance.” The fairest judge of such a one must be he who, 
like Mr. Whibley, can stand aloof from moral judgments. The 
difficulty which many of us find in maintaining his aloofness is the 
reason why a literary tipster would scarcely prophesy a crowning 
popularity for Mr. Whibley’s essays even if the British public 
were composed of scholars. That difficulty, that gulf would have 
been bridged if like Mr. Max Beerbohm, whose brilliant essay on 
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“Cosmetics” he must have read, Mr. Whibley had presented his 
“ miracles of selfishness” to us in a medium of humour. But the 
disciple lacks the light and laughter-moving touch of his fore- 
runner. He writes seriously, Uoggedly, in a certain key of 
style, clinging to his key as for a wager; and thereby secures an 
effect of individuality and completeness which may make for 
monotony but assuredly achieves distinction. 

Mr. Whibley’s “ Miracles ” are young Weston, who was mixed 
up in the holocaust by which Henry VIII. prepared the way to his 
union with Jane Seymour, Kenelm Digby, Saint-Simon, Pepys, 
Beckford, Barbey d’Aurévilly, the Prince de Ligne, and Disraeli 
the Younger. It is difficult to say which is most interesting, 
most rich in the felicitous phrasing in which the book abounds, 
and the central notion rings aloud in every chapter. ‘‘ Theogenes” 
is a favourite with us. Mr. Whibley understands how far more 
potent than description is allusion. 


When Sir Kenelm Digby confronted his audience at 
Montpellier there shone upon his face the pleasant assurance 
of self-content which had carried him thus triumphantly 
through half a century of adventure. It irked him so little 
that he mounted his hobby-horse at so great a distance from 
his native London, for here the course was open, and a fervid 
applause encouraged his management of the ancient steed. 
None enjoyed more keenly than he the appreciation bestowed 
upon a prophet in a strange land, and for awhile, at least, he 
was secure from the glacial incredulity of John Evelyn and 
the sceptics. Besides, the soft air of the South had tempered 
the winter unto gentleness, and Sir Kenelm knew that 
supreme satisfaction which comes of an abated malady. 


This is the opening paragraph of the essay on Digby, and we 
quote it as an example, less of admirable writing than of engaging 
tact. Who, confronted with that opening paragraph, but must 
wish to read further ! Kerelm Digby, by-the-by, was less a 
“ miracle,” in Mr. Whibley’s sense, than his fellows. Incomparably 
married, he was an incomparable husband and a widower the 
most lamenting. Pepys, again, surely broke a first rule of the 
game when, “amid all the frivolity and selfishness of the time, 
he remained a patriot.” The Caliph of Fonthill, unless tradition 
lies, had a broken heart before he commissioned Wyatt to build 
“the monstrous abbey, an orgy of reckless Gothic,” and to sur- 
mount the imposing edifice with a far-seen gigantic tower. The 
type of Mr. Whibley’s artist is Brummel, whose “ majestic 
frivolity,” though Mr. Whibley gives the Beau but a page or two 
in his preface, is, to us at least,.even more impressive than the 
quality of Saint-Simon of the Memoirs, or of the Prince de Ligne, 
or Barbey nourished upon “costly cutlets,” and rather much in 
Mr. Whibley’s favour. Brummel was a washerwoman’s son, yet 
“not cowardly,” or in our sense a snob, but a man of courage, and 
the immortal trouncer of George Prince Regent. Neither the 
Guelph nor any other Royal House evér went further in pure 
meanness than when George revenged himself upon the washer- 
woman’s son, his better, by a base desertion which was bound, as 
he knew, to draw cff “all the snobs of London” from the Beau. 
But you have the Dandy in his essence when you read of this poor 
Beau in lodgings, spending several hours at his toilette, and still 
in his declension pursuing his art “with little thought of the 
world’s opinion,” or, “at the last gasp for the necessities of life, 
asking for a shawl dressing-gown. They gave him a gown of 
cotton. What could he do but fling it out of the window ?” 

As has been said, Mr. Whibley’s essays abound in happy 
phrasing. A birthday book might be composed of his epigrams. 
His book could only have been written by a ripe scholar who was 
likewise a master of mannered and picturesque expression. The 
gravity with which he has preserved his key of style, the persistence 
with which he puts forward his point of view, must operate against 
its attraction for many readers. But the wager which Mr. Whibley 
seemed to be working for is, on that account, the more completely 
won, and in every chapter, perhaps more than all in the brilliant 
characterisation of that on “ Disraeli the Younger,” his thorough 
intellectual competence is apparent. 


THE RETURN OF ACHILLES 


“ Lord Linlithgow.” By Morley Roberts. London: Arnold. 6s. 


“WILL he ever come back?” “To power? of course, he will. 
What can be done with the others? The Conservatives are 
paralysed and the Radicals are a rabble.” Thus two interlocutors 
in Mr. Morley Roberts’ new novel, of which an obvious and not 
very intelligent criticism is that Mr. Roberts is unlucky in its 
publication at an hour when the Conservatives, in no wise 
paralysed, have increased their lead. Mr. Roberts keeps his eye 
upon the future, and who shall say that the scrap of conversation 
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quoted may not be wholly pertinent ere very few years have 
passed over our heads? Lord Linlithgow, as we need not insult 
our readers by explaining, is a certain ex-premier and ex-captain 
of the Liberal party with a passion—must we now say a past 
passion?—for racehorses and a suburban retreat called The 
Durdans. There is no pretence kept up. The man is just as 
plainly indicated in all but name as is the hero of “ The Colossus.” 
“‘ He was,” we are told, “a man of middle height, but looked taller 
when he sat. No beard obscured his face and the apparent 
resolution of his jaw. He shaved clean and parted his hair in the 
middle. Judgment sat upon his broad brows, and contemplation 
in his eyes, which were heavily lidded. He affected a solidity of 
demeanour even when his hands were clenched. His nervous- 
ness sometimes became almost pathological, and yet when he 
occasionally let himself go in the Upper House his visible excite- 
ment was put down as acting even by the few who composed his 
devoted band of followers.” 

The story opens at a very interesting moment in “ Linlithgow’s ” 
career. Circumstances have recalled the exile to the political 
front—“ had he not believed that he was necessary to the welfare 
of the country,” he would not have come—and we find him 
debating with confidential secretary and friend, young Murray 
Harford, a notable trump card. “ Did it never occur to you that 
there was a great loose force in the Empire which might, under 
certain conditions, be brought into English politics with advantage?” 
This, to be sure, was Eustace Loder, the Colossus, the great South 
African, and there follow admirably tactful pages in which this 
formidable recruit and the crux of the story are presented to the 
young politician and journalist who was to be the agent in the 
business. Briefly (and seldom has a reviewer more sincerely 
regretted that he must substitute his tame abstract for the fine 
shades of a dialogue—a masterpiece of muances) the enlistment of 
Loder, Lord Linlithgow foresees, will infuriate the Radical tail : not 
a bad thing in itself, since the division between them and his 
followers will be widened, while “it will help to obliterate in a 
great measure the difference between us and the present amalgama- 
tion of incompatibles which is in power.” But what if the Radical 
remnant be set a-quarrelling among themselves? The engine for 
that achievement lies in the desk of one Pole, the editor of the 
Radical Morning Star, once Loder’s man, but now a renegade, 
and consists of three letters to a great Liberal agent in 
the Midlands, explaining Eustace Loder’s attitude on Home 
Rule, and something more. Let them once be published, and 
the Radical remnant will be “hoist” to dismal purpose. 
But how to get them from Mr. Pole, who, as the Colossus some- 
what plaintively wrote to Linlithgow, had ratted with so much 
moral conviction as to retain possession of documents not his own 
property, with which the great Loder had entrusted him? Murray 
Harford was chosen for the assault. He tried a formal demand. 
No good. Then he heard something from a graceless person with 
a genius for salmon-fishing, and perceived that he had, when he 
chose to use it, an unlovely but cogent lever for extorting Mr. 
Loder’s letters from Mr. Pole. The psychological interest of the 
book is centred on the anguish with which the young man now 
retreats from, ever abhors, and finally uses his weapon. The 
letters, in a word, are blackmailed out of Pole, and prove to bear 
a singularly close likeness to those which Mr. C-c-l Rh-d-s 
addressed to Mr. Schn-dh-rst on the matter of the famous gift to 
Mr. Parnell, and the conditions under which that was made. Here, 
let us say, the analogue between a real and an imaginary episode 
ceases, since the Liberals, in Mr. Roberts’ fable, had taken Mr. 
Loder’s money and failed to respect his condition. The effect was 
to break them. Linlithgow came out from his tent and hit hard, 
proclaiming Eustace Loder as his future colleague. “The dying 
volcanoes and political geysers of the ancient Radicals smoked 
and gushed in vain. Sir Hugo Markham and Mr. Borwick- 
Cautley laid bitter speeches on the altars of their unresponsive 
gods. But though they charmed never so unwisely, the public 
would have nothing to do with them. One brandished ritual and 
the other a bladcer of peas; but none of their prescriptions 
worked upon the electorate. Those who were not for Lord 
Enfield and Mr. Highbury were for the newer sun of the North.” 
The curtain falls on Lord Linlithgow preparing to re-enter his 
kingdom, and on Eustace Loder hurrying past Madeira as quick 
as steam will fetch him to take his place by his lordship’s side. 

Mr. Morley Roberts is enormously fecund. There are few 
novels of the first order on which that old prescription for re- 
viewers “some account of the plot” seems to wreak a more 
melancholy injustice. The key to the situation, the scenario of 
the political drama, makes but little of the strength and fulness of 
the portraiture, the brilliancy whether of description or of epi- 
gram, the truth and prettiness of the love-story which casts rosy 
shadows on the black waters of politics. These are the reward 
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that waits on Mr. Roberts’ readers, whom, by-the-bye, it may not 
be superfluous to warn that they should on no account regard 
“ Lord Linlithgow ” as one of those locked repositories of secrets, 
more or less scandalous, to which the chatter of club and boudoir 
may provide a key. As his hero the author has quite frankly 
selected a very well-known public man and made him the centre 
of a very human drama ; he has introduced other figures, and at 
least one episode, from actual existence. The exposition of Lin- 
lithgow is interesting and suggestive, and several minor figures 
are most artfully and justly painted. (How good, for instance, is 
Louis Berwick, who had an office in Pall Mall which was not his 
office, and a secretary who was not his secretary, but who yet did 
his bidding : the portrait is too long to quote, suffice it that it is 
an excellent likeness of an admirable man) Yet the ex-Premier’s 
surroundings, his aides-de-camp, and his relations with Colonial 
statesmen, are very properly fanciful. More than one episode is 
touched upon, of which the author had he known the inner facts 
would have confessed them to be stranger and more romantic 
than fiction. But Mr. Roberts’ cue is imaginative art, not a 
dubious order of photography ; and in art his “ Lord Linlithgow” 
is a full-blooded victory. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Q. (by the New Youk Criterton).—How old should a noveli.t 
> 


A. (by ourselves).—As old as his tongue and a little bit older 
than his teeth. 


Had Professor Max Miiller died a quarter of a century earlier, 
he would have left a greater void than he leaves now. Destructive 
criticism has been busy with all branches of his work during the 
last twenty years ; but, even as it is, his death deprives England 
of an accomplished writer and Oxford of an unique personality 
which scarcely fitted into her academic shapes and moulds. It 
would be doing Max Miiller a poor service to compare him for 
absolute scholarship with his masters, Bopp and Burnouf; yet his 
knowledge of his own subjects was exceptional, and his rejection 
for the Boden Professorship of Sanskrit is not exactly the proudest 
event in Convocation’s annals. Here, as in so many matters, Max 
Miiller knew how to convert a defeat into a victory. The talent 
which might have been cramped in dealing with the details of a 
purely academic routine was henceforth free to manifest itself on 
a larger and more popular stage, and in the once famous lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, the scenic, histrionic elements 
of Max Miiller’s faculty had full play. The lectures brought him 
fame, position, popularity. He made philology a fashion for an 
hour. Ladies discussed Grimm’s law as cheerfully as they talked 
of protoplasm, and our Aryan forefathers divided attention with 
Du Chaillu’s gorilla and with a remoter ancestor “ probably 
arboreal in his habits.” It is worth noting that, though the election 
for the Boden Professorship and the encounter with the Bishop of 
Oxford both occurred in the same year, Max Miiller’s name is not 
mentioned in Huxley’s “ Life.” 


Max Miiller’s combination of worldliness with other-worldliness 
was not to every one’s taste, any more than were his brilliant 
generalisations. He has been rashly compared with Renan; but 
the comparison is unfair, for Max Miiller was driven to express 
himself in a foreign language. This alone accounts for many 
defects ; a saying attributed to him—“I never correct anything ” 
--accounts for more. Still, his influence upon the larger world 
has not been perceptibly diminished ; the public which owed him 
its acquaintance with the sciences of language and comparative 
mythology remained faithful to him. And as a populariser of 
other men’s ideas, as an interpreter of Adalbert Kuhn’s great work 
“ Die Herabkunft des Feuers,” as a graceful speaker, and a master 
of stimulating, lucid exposition, Max Miiller will be remembered. 
But nothing that he wrote will outlive the “ Griechen-Lieder” and 
the “Rémische Ritornellen” of his father. Max Miiller’s versa- 
tility would have enabled him to attain a sort of success in any 
department. Mendelssohn dissuaded him from musical com- 
position. But it is infinitely probable that in music, as in philology, 
Max Miiller would have known how to appeal to his own genera- 
tion. He was the type of the successful man. 


A correspondent says : “ Perhaps the verdict of the future will 
be that Max Miiller was a greater force as a popular teacher than 
as a scholar, in spite of the monumental edition of the Rig-Veda 
and Commentary, and many other works of learning. No one 
else, probably, could have organised the ‘Sacred Books of the East :’ 
an enterprise which could hardly be expected to pay expenses, and 
yet has been of the highest value not only to Orientalists but to 
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students of religious and social history. ‘I am a poet’s son,’ he 
once said, ‘and I have been trying all my life not to be a poet my- 
self’—perhaps this explains the airy and imaginative character of 
many of his ideas. His theories of language and of mythology 
have long been discarded by students, yet remains the enthusiasm 
for these subjects which he inspired. He wrote a terse idiomatic 
English which would put many English literary men to shame ; 
and his literary taste was perhaps never more truly shown than in 
a beautiful little book, published anonymously, and called ‘ Deutsche 
Liebe.” The world will miss him: he was a true scholar, if not of 
the very highest rank, a great populariser of learning, and a 
lovable man.” 


A correspondent writes: The “Desultory Reflections,” by 
Lord William Lennox, quoted in last week’s issue of Zhe Outlook, 
remind me that several of our “old saws” have been translated 
into more or less entrancing verse. The following, for example, 
will be readily recognisable : 


Teach not your parent’s parent to extract 
The golden contents of the egg by suction ; 
The good old lady can the feat enact, 
Quite irrespective of your kind induction. 
Again : 
A member of the feathered federation, 
A prisoner by your palm and digits made, 
Is worth at least a couple of his brothers, 
Who in yon leafy arbour seek the shade. 


Possibly some reader of Zhe Outlcok may be able to supply 
others. 


Still they come ! “One penny weekly, Ze Lawyer, Illustrated. 
No. 1, Vol. I.” And therein we find, tucked away among a mass 
of other useful letterpress, an article entitled, ‘“‘ What Constitutes 
Contempt of Court,” by Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones, Q.C., 
M.P. O excellent Zawycr, we thank thee for that name ! 


From “J. M. Barrie and-his Books,” by J. A..Hammerton, we 
cull the following : 


The early life of those who achieve greatness in any of the 
arts is always most interesting. 


The main distinction of Nottingham journalism lies in the 
fact that it is associated with the name of Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
But to-day the famous author is only a tradition in this pretty 
Midland town. 


Few are the men who, having risen by sheer strength of 
genius and industry to the very highest pinnacle of literary 
fame, would glory as Barrie glories in recalling and describing 
his early days of comparative poverty. 


Dear old Jess we all love. 


The average Scots idiot was a creature of considerably 
more humour than the average Englishman. 


The whining beggar and the sneak are less common in the 
North than in the South. 


Many a Scotswoman would “like fine” to have been the 
mother of J. M. Barrie. 


And so on, and so forth. Mr. Barrie, as is well known, wrote the 
life of Margaret Ogilvy. Mr. J. A. Hammerton has written the 
life of Mr. Barrie. Who, one wonders, will write the life of Mr. 
J. A. Hammerton ? 


In New Brunswick he is known as an all-round athlete— 
a scientific and spectacular thrashing which he administered 
to a brace of burly longshoremen in the city street caused the 
folk of that section to be in awe of him. His specialty, how- 
ever, is running, and in the one hundred yards’ dash he holds 
the New Brunswick amateur record. 


The above refers to a poet of the name of Roberts—Charles G. D. 
Roberts, to wit. We shall be reading next that Messrs. Triolet 
and Sellout, having had a small difference as to royalties, propose 
to settle the matter in a ten-foot ring with three-ounce gloves 
under Marquis of Queensberry’s Rules. Haply,too, we may hear 
that Mr. A. C. Swinburne holds the world’s record for throwing 
the hammer, or that Mr. William Watson has been wrestling with 
the Muses, Westmoreland style. 


It would be interesting to know how many people are still 
alive who exchanged words with Sir Walter Scott. One of these 
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links has just been broken by the death of Sir John Cowan of 
Beeslack, whose father was the trustee appointed by the creditors 
when the old Constable publishing house came to grief. Sir John 
was born the year before Waterloo. He met Scott more than 
once when he was a boy ; for Scott was often in his father’s house, 
and indeed the proofs of “ Waverley” were read to a little company 
there before the book was published. He described the great 
novelist as “ not tall, very shabbily dressed, very lame, and leaning 
heavily on his walking-stick.” Some three years later young 
Cowan was at Bonn, and one afternoon he founu on a Rhine 
steamer “an old gentleman, apparently near his end, sitting on a 
chair and watched over bya daughter. It wasa sad sight.” This 
was Scott on his way home to Abbotsford to die. 


Children’s periodicals are on the decline in America, it is said. 
But no longer here, or in the United States, has the youngster 
merely the old goody-goody child’s magazine to fall back upon for 
literary solace. The nursery must long ago have tired of variants 
of the tale of the bad little boy with the consumptive mother and 
his eventual reformation. As Christmas approaches the book- 
sellers’ shops will be displaying little else but nursery literature— 
fairy books, history books, poetry books, lavish in pictures, all got 
up specially to appeal to the eye, imagination and interest of 
children, all witnessing to the extent to which the literary and 
pictorial wants of the nursery are now studied. No wonder the 
children’s magazine is losing its old place. 


From the extremely excellent to the quite shocking the new 
literature for children varies enormously. The goody-goody 
tradition lingers, of course, though the subtlety of the modern 
nursery has got beyond the obvious way in which its moral 
adorned the tale. In view of their egregious style of humour some 
of the books for children’s consumption which now load editors’ 
tables would seem to have been made up by commercial travellers 
for sucklings born with a commercial traveller's turn of mind and 
appreciation, such is their misdirected taste. But these are the 
few ; among the many it is taken into account that the child’s 
intelligence is not an immature intelligence merely, but something 
almost radically different from that of the grown-up. It is said that 
stories and pictures of little poor or outcast children, simply done, 
without straining the moral—done as are the tales and pictures by 
Miss Farmiloe—have especial popularity in the well-bred nurseries 


of to-day. Another symptom, this, of the sympathetic approach of 
class to class ! 


A FIRST GLANCE AT 


Biography 


Napoleon: the Last Phase, by Lord Rosebery. Said Madame 
d’Houdetot of Napoleon: ‘* He contracts history, and expands imagina- 
tion.” ‘He has thrown a doubt,” said Lord Dudley, ‘‘on all past 
glory; he has made all future renown impossible.” Hyperbole, says 
Lord Rosebery, but with a substance of truth, ‘*No name represents so 
completely and conspicuously dominion, splendour, and catastrophe.” <A 
fascinating document of the St. Helena days of the ‘ parvenu Emperor.” 
(Humphreys. Large sq. 8vo. Pp. 261. 7s. 6d.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S., by Zeonard 
Huxley. One of the main representatives of a great transitional period of 
thought, a philosopher, a scientist, a dialectician with a temperament, 
Huxley is here intimately studied by his son. A work forming a land- 
mark in biographical literature. Portraits and illustrations. (Macmillan, 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net.) 

Richard Wagner, by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, translated 
from the German by G. Ainslie Hight. Not a formal biography, but a 
study of the entire work and thought of the ‘ great word-tone-poet,” 
whose life is given in two ‘* epochs,” followed by an account of his 
writings and his ‘‘art-works.” A final chapter deals with Bayreuth. 
An exhaustive and sumptuous book, crowded with portraits, facsimiles, 
&c. (Dent. Quarto. Pp. 402. 105. 6d. net.) 

General Sir Arthur Cotton, his Life and Work, by Lady Hope 
(his daughter). ‘*I am a man of one idea,” Cotton used to say, referring 
to the question of Indian irrigation that chiefly occupied his public life. 
A biography of one of the greatest benefactors of British birth India has 
known. Some ‘Famine Prevention Studies,” by William Digly, 
C./.£., are included. Portraits, illustrations, and -large irrigation map 
of India. (Hodder & Stoughton. Royal 8vo. Pp. 599. 12s. net.) 

Jean-Paul Marat, by Zrnest Belfort Bax. A skilful rehabilitation 
of the memory of the “ people’s friend.” Eight illustrations. (Richards. 
Large sq. 8vo. Pp. 353. 10s. 6d.) 

In the Days of My Youth, with introduction by 7: P. O'Connor. 
Autobiographical chapters of the early strivings of thirty-four people, 
representative of the stage, music, literature, art, politics, from Mrs. 
Kendal to the Duke of Argyll. Varied and amusing. Sixteen portraits, 
(Pearson. Large sq. 8vo. Pp. 318. 7s. 6d) 
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Belles-Lettres 


A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, by George 
Saintsbury. The first volume of three, and deals with classical and 
medizeval criticism. ‘‘ Aristotle took the Greek, and especially the Attic, 
literature . . . and treated this as if it were all literature.” Mr. Saints- 
bury says many such good things. (Blackwood. Demy 8vo. Pp. 49% 
16s. net.) 

The Odyssey, rendered into English prose by Samuel Butler. 
Butler’s views of translation differ from those of Messrs. 
Lang, but his present work has its scholarly value. 
(Longmans. Demy 8vo. Pp. 326. 75. 6d.) 

Rectorial Addresses, delivered before Edinburgh University, 1859- 
1899, by Gladstone, Carlyle, Lord Hartington, Lord Rosebery, the Ear} 
of Derby, and others, edited by Archibald Stodart-Walker, IM.B., 
F.R.C.P. Ed. A volume of ‘momentous deliverances, (Richards. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 337. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Coming of Peace, by Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Janet 
Achurch and C. E. Wheeler. ‘* The only dramatist who, writing under 
the inspiration of the great Norwegian poet, can by any remotest possi- 
bility be considered to have advanced a step beyond his master ”— thus 
Miss Achurch. (Duckworth, Large sq. 8vo. Pp. 119. 35. 6d. net.) 

Roses of Paestum, by Zdward McCurdy. Admirably phrased 
studies of the medizval spirit—*‘ its questings of the ideal in art, in faith, 
in love, and in fantasies of things more visionary than these.” (Allen. 
Fcap. 8vo. Pp. 199. 35. 6d. net.) 

Guingamor, Launfal, Tyolet the Were-Wolf, rendered into English 
prose by /essze L. Weston, from the French of Marie de France and others. 
Pre-Arthurian romance. Designs by Caroline Watts. A charming little 
book. (Nutt. Sq. 8vo, Pp. 116. 2s. net.) 

The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden, by arry Roterts. A calendar 
of flowers, gossipy, instructive ; prettily illustrated. (Lane. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 186. 5s. net.) 

Cicero’s Essays on Old Age and Friendship, translated by Z. S. 
Shuckburgh. ‘* Heroic with stoical precepts.” A well-written intro- 
duction by the translator. (Macmillan. Pott 8vo, Pp. 210, 2s. 6d. 
net. ‘*Golden Treasury ” series. ) 

The Witchery of Books, by Join F. Crump. ‘The Pleasures of 
Reading,” ** Bookless Homes,” ‘‘ Immortality of Ideas,” ‘* The Refining 
Influences of Books,” are some of the subjects of Mr. Crump’s pleasant 
and not ungraceful essays. (Simpkin, Marshall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 273.) 

The Philosophy of Many Things, by Mary Leicester. Fifteen 
essays on such big subjects as ‘* Evolution not the last word in Revelation,” 
‘* The Pleasures of Death,” ‘*The Geographical Distribution of Animals 
and Plants,” ‘‘ Darwin’s Views on Instincts,” all comprised in 64 
quintessential pages. (Lloyd. Cr. 8vo.) 


Mr, 
Butcher and 
Map and illustrations. 


Theology 


Meditations of the Heart, collected by Annie Josephine Levi ; 
introduction by Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil, A book of private devotions 
for those ‘‘of any and all creeds.” The selections are from Thoreau, 
Henry Ward Beecher, James Martineau, Theodore Parker, and others. 
Verse and prose. (Putnam’s. Sq. 8vo. Pp. 166. 55.) 

The Mystery of Godliness, by /. 2B. Money Coutts. 


Religion is no Academe 

Of small moralities or great, 
Where ethical professors dream 
New Decalogues to promulgate. 


A religious essay in verse. (Lane. Feap. 8vo. Pp. 122. 35. 6d. net.) 

The Soul of a Christian, by Frank Granger, D.Lit. ‘A study 
in the religious experience”—more theological than psychological. 
(Methuen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 303. 6s.) 

High Aims at School, by Xev. XR. A. Byrde, M.A. ; preface by 
Rev. H. A. James, D.D., headmaster of Rugby. Sermons to boys on 
home duties, patience, purity, poverty and wealth, &c, (Stock. Cr. 8vo, 
Pp. 134.) 

Travel 


Among the Berbers of Algeria, by Anthony IVilkin. 
record of a journey undertaken with scientific objects. 
full of ethnological and other information. 
with Algerian Anti-Semitism. 
Pp. 263. 16s.) 

Among the Women of the Sahara, by A/me. Jean Pommerol, 
translated by Afs. Arthur Bell. Inspired by curiosity and armed with a 
camera, Mme. Pommerol penetrated homes in the desert as a rule jealously 
closed to outsiders. A bright travel book, with some new information. 
Ninety illustrations. (Hurst & Blackett. Demy 8vo. Pp. 343. 125, net.) 

St. Kilda, by Morman Heathcote. The island treated historically, 
topographically, and especially photographically, the numerous pictures of 
the people, scenery, and birds being excellent. Map. (Longmans. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 229. 10s. 6d. net.) 

From the Cape to Cairo, by Zwart S. Grogan and Arthur H. 
Sharp. Writes Mr. Cecil Rhodes to Mr. Grogan : ** You have done that 
which has been for centuries the ambition of every explorer, to walk 
through Africa from South to North. The amusement of the whole 


A popular 
Entertaining and 
A concludihg chapter deals 
Numerous pictures, (Unwin. Demy 8vo. 


[Continued on page 444. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
1. WANITY: The Confessions of a Court Modiste. By 


“*Riva,” Author of ‘A Husband of No Importance,” ‘“‘ A Gender in Satin,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s. 
“© Vanity’ will appeal strongly to every feminine heart. There is one chapter in the 
book that no woman should miss reading.” 


2. EDWARD BARRY (South Sea Pearler). By Louts 
Becke, Author of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm,” ‘' Pacific Tales,” &c. (Unwin's Green 
Cloth Library.) 6s. 


3 TRINITY BELLS. A Tale of Old New York. By 


Ame ta E. Barr, Author of ‘' Prisoners of Conscience” &c. Profusely illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea, and with a handsome decorated cover. Cloth, 6s. 


THE JEW IN LONDON. A Study of Racial 


Character and Present-day Conditions. With an Introduction by Canon Barnett, 
a Preface by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., and an important Map, specially 
made for the volume. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, 6s. 





TWO FASCINATING NEW TRAVEL BOOKS. 
AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA. By 


Antuony Wirkriy, Author of ‘On the Nile with a Camera,” &c. With 70 
Pictures, 8 Collotype Plates, and a Map, cloth, 16s. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA: among 


the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan. By Fanny 
BuLLock WorKMAN, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S, and Witttam Hunter Work- 
MAN, M.A., M.D., F.RG.S., Author of ‘* Algerian Memories.” With 4 large 
Maps and nearly roo Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
i. THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS: a Story of 


Leslie Gordon's Visit -to Father Christmas and of the Strange Sights he Beheld in 
the Town of Toys. By Greorce A. Best. 100 Illustrations by Arthur Ullyet. 
Crown 4to. 6s. 
BY “F.C. G.," OF THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
. TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. Carrutuers 
Goutp (F, C. G.”) and his son, F. H. Carrutners Goutp. Fully Illus- 
trated by “F.C. G.” Crown 4to. cloth, 6s. 


3. THE STORY OF THE TREASURE 
BEEK ERS. By E. Nespir. Sec ond Impression. 6s. 


THOMAS SYDENHAM. By J. F. Payye, M.D. 


(Masters of Medicine Series.) 3°. 6d. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


By Geo. Dotty. Cloth, 6s. 


to 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


NEW STORIES BY C. A. HENTY. 
WITH BULLER IN NATAL: or, A _ Born 


Leader. With Ten Page Illustrations by W. Ratney, R.I., and a Map. 6s. 


4N THE IRISH BRIGADE : a Tale of War in 


Flanders and Spain. With Twelve Illustrations by CHartes M. SHELDON and 
Two Maps. 6s. 


OUT WITH GARIBALDI: «a Story of the 


Liberation of Italy. With Eight Page Illustrations by W. Rarney, R.I., and 
Two Maps. 5s. 








NEW BOOK BY JUDCE PARRY, ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 
THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. Retold 


by His Honour Judge Parry, Illustrated by WaLTerR Crane, with Eleven 
Coloured re Plates, Nineteen Half-page Plates, a Title-page, and Cover. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW PICTURE BOOK OF HUMOUR BY HARRY B. NEILSON. 
DROLL DOINGS, _iilustrated by Harry B. 


NEILson, with Verses by the Cockiolly Bird. Twenty-three Full Pages and 
Eighteen Vignettes in full colour. Royal 4to. picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
MY VERY BEST BOOK. With Coloured 


Illustrations. 4to. 1s. 


ARM-CHAIR STORIES. With Coloured Illus- 


trations, 4to. 1s, 


OUR DARLING’S FIRST BOOK, Bright 


Pictures and Easy Lessons for Little Folk. 4to. 10} inches by 7} inches, picture 
boards, 1s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. vr _ 


STORY-BOOK TIME, With Thirty-eight Colour 


Pages, over Forty Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, and a large number 
of Vignettes. Picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, LimiTED, 50 Old Bailey, 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


The Standard—“ The book is crammed full of striking characterisation of all sorts, 
and of writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. Mr. Zangwill has written 
a remarkable book that will greatly enhance his reputation.” 


MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURN- 
ING. By Grrserr Parker. 


The Times—‘‘ Not even in ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. ‘The 
construction is compact and devoid of flaw ; criticism cannot puzzle out a weak point in 
it. Strong and yet natural situatiors follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette 
Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women. The other stories are scarcely less 
impressive, 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


D'ANNUNZIO, 
, The Pall Mall Gazette—“ A work of genius, unique, astounding, almost 
intoxicating.” 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


ANNIE Sree. Fifteenth Thousand. 
The Standard—* It is a grave contribution to thought concerning India, as well as 


an excellent story. 
THIRTEEN STORIES. by R. B. Cun- 
The Outlook—“ Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted ty their 


NINGHAME GRAHAM. 
astounding frankness: but all who prize good reading must own themselves enchained.” 


THE EAGLES HEART. By Hamtn 


GARLAND. 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL, 


3y A. J. Dawson. 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By GerrrupeE 


Dix, 
_ The Daily Mail—‘‘ A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 





By GanRIELE 


By Fora 





MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
BY FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish original. By H. L. Bra#xstap. With an 
Introduction by EpmMunp GossE. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 
2 vols. 10s, net each. 

The Observer—“ The season is scarcely likely to give us anything more sumptuous 
and attractive than these two volumes. The version is admirable, the numerous illustra- 
tions are in perfect keeping with the text, and the volumes are produced in the best of 
taste.” 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An 


Artistic Survey of Archzological Achievements. By PierrE GusmMAN.  Trans- 
lated by FLorENcE Simmonps and M. Jourpatn. With an Introduction by 
Max CoLiicnon, With 12 Coloured Plates and 500 Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 
36s. net. * 


ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles and 


their application to Early Christian Painting. By Franz WicknHorr. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Mrs. S. ArTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and 
numerous ‘Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 36s. net. 

Illustrated London News—“ This splendid volume fills a gap in artistic learning 
The subject of it is Art in Rome from the time of Augustus to that of Constantine—iis 
phases of style and the manner of derivation that produced early Christian Art as we 
find it, working under the inspiration of the Church and of the Empire.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By 


Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 40 
Illustrations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by Joseru 
PENNELL. 1 vol. ros.net. Also a limited edition on Japanese paper with photo- 
gravures on India paper mounted on Japanese. 
The Morning Post -‘‘ We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many things 
to delight us in these daintily-penned pages.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By 


Wiuttram Nicuorson. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Co!ours. 
£2 2s. net. 

*,* Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a printer of portraits of men and 
women of the day, here depicts some of the celebrities of Fiction, and in this gallery will 
be found such favourites as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, Mulvaney, and 
John Silver. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: 


Siberia—China—Japan. From the French of Pierre Leroy-Beautiev. Trans- 
lated by RicHarb Davey. Edited, with a special Preface, by Henry NoRMAN. 
1 vol. 6s. (Monday. 
*,* M. Beaulieu’s many claims to be regarded as one of the chief thinkers and 
travellers of the day are incontestable. Readers of this book will be interested in his 
visit to Siberia, in the information about Japan, and in his views on the Chinese problem, 
which are up to date. Mr. Henry Norman, one of our foremost authorities on the Far 
Eastern Question, has written a special introduction for the work. 


MR. HEINEMANN'S NOTES ON FORTHCOMING BOOKS, post free. 


(Thursday. 
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thing is that a youth from Cambridge should have succeeded in doing that 
which the ponderous explorers of the world have failed to accomplish.” 
A minute and graphic description of the ‘first traverse.” Two maps 
and many pictures. (Hurst & Blackett. Quarto. Pp. 376. 2I5. net.) 


War and Policy 


The War Office, the Army and the Empire, by H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P., with a preface by Lord Rosebery. A review of the military 
situation in 1900, to the discussion of which, says Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ few 
can contribute with more weight and effect than Mr. Arnold-Fors‘er.” 
(Cassell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 102. 15s. 62.) 

War and Policy, by Spenser Wilkinson. Essays on military history, 
the art of war, problems of policy, national defence, the South African 
war, to illustrate the principle that if war is a fact which cannot be 
neglected, no theory of State can be trusted which does not take it into 
account. Six maps. (Constable. Demy 8vo. Pp. 447. 15s.) 

Operations of General Gurko’s Advance Guard in 1877, by Co/. 
Epauchin, translated by H. Havelock. This detailed account, by one of 
the Russian staff, of the Russian plan of campaign will be of especial 
service to military readers. Five maps. (Kegan Paul. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 310. 10s. Seventh vol. of the ‘* Wolseley Series.’’) 

The Filipino Martyrs, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ‘* A story of 
the crime of February 4, 1899, by an eye-witness.” The author believes 
that what he has written here is ** almost entirely unknown to the majority.” 
An indictment without prejudice. Map. (Lane. Pp. 212. 5s.) 

The Fight with France for North America, by 4. G. Bradley. 
A neglected plot of history (1747—1760), treated with ability and know- 
ledge. Six maps. (Constable. Royal 8vo. Pp. 400. 15s.) 


Fiction 


Eleanor, by Afrs. Humphry Ward. 
mean nothing to me.’” Thus speaks Eleanor. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ he said 
calmly. ‘Does religion also mean nothing to you?’” Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel, like her previous ones, is significant in being based on 
a study of tendencies and ideas. Illustrations by Albert Sterner. (Smith, 
Elder. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 504. 6s) 

The Soul of the Countzss, and Other Stories, by /ess‘e Z. 
Weston. ‘Of old time there were those . . . that had won the power 
of giving corporeal form and shape to the disembodied spirits of Nature. 
. . . Lady Mechtild . . . wove her spells round one of the kindly spirits 
of the woodland till it took the form and shape of a fair maiden, even the 
Lady Bertha.” Mystical romance; imaginative, well written. (Nutt. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 197. 35. 6d. net.) 

Parson Peter, by Arthur H. Norway. <A fascinating smuggling 
romance of the Devon coast a hundred years ago. The parson is a fine 
old type; the book redolent of the sea-winds and waves. (Murray. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 392. 6s.) 

The Day of Wrath, by A/aurus Jbkii. An early product of Jokai’s 
exuberant talent; a lurid tale of suffering, crime, and punishment. 
(Jarrold. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 352. 6s.) 

Vanity ! the Confessions of a Court Modiste, by Rita. Some- 
thing between a social satire and a sensational novelette. Smart and 
amusing. (Unwin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

Love in a Mist, by Olive Birrell. ‘*At the mention of Mrs. 
Ilopkins, Keith looked as if he had heard a slate pencil squeak across the 
entire length and breadth of a gigantic slate.” Happily there was some 
one who affected him more agreeably. An idealistic novel by the sister 
of Augustine Birrell. (Smith, Elder. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 327. 6s.) 

The Monk Wins, by Zdward H. Cuoper. ‘** Indeed, it has always 
seemed to me a very great pity that any girl should have £40,000 a year 
of her own like Margaret, . . . besides an immense stud of racehorses.’ ”’ 
About Newmarket, jockeys, stakes, also the moral regeneration of 
Margaret. A curious blend of the horsey and the reflective ; sure to be 
popular. (Duckworth. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 351. 6s.) 

The Things that Count, by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. ‘* Sym- 
pathy, companionship, affection,” these are the things that count craved 
by the hervine. Als> love: ‘I want to feel it every minute.” A pretty 
story. (Putnam’s. Sq. 8vo. Pp. 383. 6s.) 

ihe Luck of Private Foster, by 4. St. Fohn Adcock, Phil 
Foster went out to fight the Boers; the girl he left behind was Gerty. 
When he returned (invalided) he married Gerty. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 310. 6s.) 

The Spell of the Snow, by C. Guise Mitford. 


‘*« Father, creeds and dogmas 


About a madman, 


snow, moonlight, and love. Nightmarish. (Pearson, Cr. 8vo. Ip. 
309. 6s.) 
“As a Watch in the Night,” by A/rs. Campbell Praed. Politics, 


Society, passion, and much language. ‘For Love, mightiest of all 
powers, is in its purest form undying. It is the eternal Force which 
upholds the universe, which sustains life from its lowest shapes to,” &c. 
Vivid. (Chatto & Windus. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 468. 6s.) 

Elmslie’s Drag-net, by Z. H. Strain. ‘‘He jokit greetin’ like a 
wean. Whiles he flytit and whiles he threepit.” Five strongly Scottish 





TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND.—Prompt, accurate, and at moderate 
cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,009 words, Is. per 1,000, General docu- 
ments, 13d. per folio. Carbons half-price to» copy. Pupils received. 
Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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stories of the fishing village of Aberspendie ; excellent character studies, 
(Methuen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

A Forest Officer, by rs. Frank Penny. Indian, the forest being 
in the Madras Presidency, and Jim Barns the officer ; creepy episodes in 
his experience. (Methuen. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 289. 6s.) 

The Journal of a Jealous Woman, by /ercy White. 
right has a jealous woman to flourish her triumph ? 
from me, love brought him back!” 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 340. 6s.) 

The Harp of Life, by Elisabeth Godfrey. ‘* There are two Master- 
Harpers whose touch upon the strings has power to draw out the complex 


** What 
If he ever strayed 
A story with points. (Nisbet, 


harmonies which make the music of life. . . . 4 And the names of the two 
players are Love and Sorrow.” A musical novel for musical people. 
(Richards. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 336. 65.) 


The Way Out, by G. B. Burgin. Scene, California; time, thirty 
years back ; Bret-Hartish figures. ‘* * And the babies in arms take a hand 
also, I presoom,’ said Alkali Jack,” referring to poker. Revolvers and 
tragedy, sentiment and a solution. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 294. 65.) 

The Luck of a Lowland Laddie, by A/ay Crommlit. “ And 
she was so near, so dear—that—somehow Jock’s arms were round Elsie 
before either knew.” Bat before he finally gets his luck Jock has some 
terrific South American adventures. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 329. 6s.) 

The S.G.: a Romance of Peking, by /w/ian Croshey. Translated, 
the cryptic **S.G.” means ‘* Superintendent General of Imperial Re- 
venues,” a functionary who, together with Sir Claude MacDonald, the 
fated Baron von Ketteler, Prince Tuan, and others, figures in this story of 
the Boxer rebellion. Mr. Croskey has proved in previous tales that he 
knows his China well. (Lamley. Cr. 8vo. Ip. 182.) 

We have also received: ‘‘A Traitor in London,” by Fergus Hume. 
(Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 312. 65.)—‘* Peccavi,” by Z. W. Hornung, 
(Richards. Cr. S8vo. Pp. 435. 6s.)—‘* Hate the Destroyer,” by 
Norman Silver. (Ward, Lock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 320. Illustrated. 35. 6d.) 
—‘* A Hero of Romance,” by Aichard Marsh. (Ward, Lock. Cr. 8vo, 
Pp. 317. Illustrated. 6s.)—‘‘ The Wrongdoer,” by Allen Upward. 
(‘* Arrowsmith’s Annual.” Feap. 8vo. Pp. 196. Is.) 


For Boys and Girls 


Fairy Tales, by Maus Christian Andersen, translated by H. Z. 
Brekstad. ‘** Nothing less than this can be claimed for Andersen—abso- 
lute supremacy in his own special field,” says Mr. Edmund Gosse in his 
introduction, The illustrations by Hans Tegner have occupied fifteen 
years. Dedicated to the Princess of Wales. The most sumptuous 
Andersen ever issued. (Heinemann, Demy 4to. 2 vols. Pp. 256, 266. 
205. net.) 

The Grey Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang, illustrated by 1. /. 
Ford. Thirty-five fairy tales translated and adapted from various lan- 
guages by Mrs. Dent, Mrs. Lang, Miss Eleanor Sellar, Miss Blackley, 
and Afiss Lang. Delightful as Mr. Lang ever is in fairyland. (Long- 
mans. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 387. 6s.) 

Goldenhair and Curlyhead, by 4//en Upward. 


A tiny maid was Goldenhair, 

With eyes as blue as chinaware ; 

A baby boy was Curlyhead, 

No apple’s cheeks so round and red. 
A story in rhyme, charmingly illustrated by Harold Copping. 
Blackett. 4to. Pp. 28. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Snowflakes and Snowdrops, by Annie A/atheson; pictures by 

F. Carruthers Gould and Winifred Hartley. 


Two little snowdrops, in green and white, 
Rose out of the darkness into the light, 
And softly kissed one another. 


(IIurst & 


Christmas rhymes and valentine verses. 
45. 6d. net.) 

Wyemarke and the Mountain-Fairies, by Zdward H. Cooper, 
illustrations by ‘* Wyemarke” and G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Wumorous 
magical adventures of a little boy and girl. (Duckworth. Small 4to. 
Pp. 84. 35. 6d. net.) 

The Two Pools, by /. Thomson Dunning, R.B.A., pictures by the 


(Johnson. 4'0. Pp. 95- 


author. About talking trouts and sticklebacks ; a romance for children. 
(Unwin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 151. 35. 6d.) 
Miscellaneous 


Talks with Barbara, by Ziizabeth Knight Tompkins. A “ young 
woman of to-morrow,” ‘* baffling, rerve-racked, soul-troubled, heart- 
hungry,” who tells us what she thinks al out “ nice girls in real life versus 
nice girls in novels,” the ‘‘man-and-woman game,” about ‘ being pro- 
vincial,” and other absorbing things. (Putnam's. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 279. 6s.) 

Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes, by /ouise Jordan ALiln. 

Wives must be had, 

Be they good or bad. 
An account of marriage customs from China to Peru, Lavishly illustrated. 
(Pearson. Demy 8vo. Ip. 317. 16s.) 

Our Hozse of Commons, by 4//red Kinnear. ‘*The Pleasures of 
Political Insolence,” ** The Gentle Life of Mr. Balfour,” ‘* How M.P.’s 
are ‘ Whipped,’ ” ‘* Concerning the Private Lives of the Great,” ‘ The 
M.P.’s Wife”—such are some of the lively chapter headings of a book 

[Continued on page 446, 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


NOW READY, with ILLUSTRATIONS by ALBERT STERNER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLEANOR. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSME&E,” ‘*MARCELLA,” 
“SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


NOTICE. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. regret that owing 
MR. 


to the very large demand for 


CONAN DOYLE’S vork, 


THE GREAT BOER WAR 


they are unable to get copies sufficiently 
fast to execute the orders. A SECOND 
IMPRESSION will be ready next Tuesday ; 
a THIRD IMPRESSION is in the press, and 
they hope shortly to overtake the demand. 


SPECTATOR.—" The conditions under which Dr. Conan Doyle’s animated and 
valuable record was written relieve it from the dangers of red-hot impressionism........ 
When to those opportunities are added that manly temper and command of forcible and 
picturesque language which have won him distinction in the field of fiction, it is not to 
be wondered at that the result should prove as engrossing as any of his novels." 

DAILY NEWS.—“ This sketch of the war is a masterly performance. It is hardly 
possible to overpraise it....... The experience, the artistic sense, and the creative powers 
of a great writer are seen in the achievement.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 25s. (each lot) offered for 
* Country Life,” first 4 vols.; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen’s Works, 
4 vols., 1764.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Ilse commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
* Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
te. each. ILtustraTEep. Maps by Joun BarTHoLomew, F.R.G.S, 
The Isto of Wight. | The Vale of \langolien. | Brecon and ite Beacons 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
. Bournemouth and = es | . The Severn Valley. 
righton, Easibourne, Hastings, and eonards. 
berystwith, Towyn, Abercovoy, and Machynileth, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Chelteniam, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and tho Spas of Mid-Walos. 
Bristol, Bath, Welle, and Weston-super-Ma~e 
Barmouth, Hariooh, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwiihell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7Ae Times. * Particularly good.’ —Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —csters of Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 5¢@.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LONDON “2, fxvnons, 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A, 
te. Tue Horets or tHE Wortv. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the worid. 


Usangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Lid, 
._ The Railway Booksiells and all Bookseliers, 











FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


FOURTH EDITION. Price 1s. ; post free, ts. 1d. 


ANAGRAMS. 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


‘* Now that the winter is upon us, when amusement must be found around the fire- 
side, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game is always a prime 
favourite. ‘Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little book called ‘ Anagrams,’ 
should earn much goodwill! during the coming months.” 

London Letter, November 24th, 1899. 


Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS. 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


‘** Puzzle lovers will find scme excellent work for their brains in this admirable 
collection." — World. 
‘* The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ and * More Anagrams’ have already gained 
a good deal of attention."—Morning Post. 
** Equally well suited for a fireside party, a sickroom, or a solitary journey.” 
Public Opinion. 


[SPECIMENS.] 
Behind the bar she used to wait 
To —— the glasses at ‘‘ The Crown” ; 
Now ———-: from her low estate 





With — voice she charms the town; 
Or else, escorted by her beau, 
Handles the in Rotten Row. 
Answers: Rinse, risen, siren, reins. 





Beneath the which shade the lawn 
Her two-wheeled steed she mounted, 
And witha , ere she had gone 
One hour, ten ——— she counted ! 
It rained, it snowed, but nought could stop her 
Till in the - she came a cropper. 
Answers : Limes,? ? ? 














Our minster every man who has leisure 

To study g'ass, bey ond all other fanes- 
For of devoting his income to p'easure, 
old dean spent his money on Janes. 








ur 
Answers: ???? 








| 
| 


| 5 New Street Square, E.C. 
DEAN'S 


BOOKS FOR FANCIERS 


As Practical Guide Books for Owners of Animals, we 
especially recommend—out of the scores of books we publish :— 


Our Friend By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
the Dog. Seventh Ediiion. 10s. 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated, 
Our Friend By F. T. Barton, M.R.C.V.S. 
Illustrated. 
the Horse. 


Thoroughly practical and 
The two Standard Works on these subjects. 











6s. Od. 


up to date. 


2s. 6d. 





By Dr. Karl Russ. 


Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 
The Best book on Canaries. 


Canary 
Birds. 


By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 


Useful in the highest degree. 
Contains all that a breeder need 
know. 








Poultry. Is. Od. 





By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 





Is. Od. 


| 

| 

| Pigeons. 
En 
| 

| 

| 


Contains excel'ent advice and 
Illustrations, 


Sold by all good Booksellers. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
It will help you in selecting the books you need. 


“DEANS” PRACTICAL GUIDE BOOKS ARE INCOMPARABLE. 


You cannot co wrong by always buying 
** DEAN’S”’ BOOKS FOR FANCIERS. 





London: DEAN & SON, Lrp., 160A Fleet Street, E.C., 


Publishers of the “ Dog Owner's Annual.” 
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dealing with a ‘great workshop, and a now greater society resort.” 
(Blackwood. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 303. 3s. 6%. net.) 

Problems of Evolution, by 7 IV. Headley. Deals suggestively 
with moral and intellectual evolution as well as physical. (Duckworth. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 373. 8s. net.) 

The Story of the Birds, by Charles Dixon. Origin, characters, 
principal groups, habits, reproduction; an admirable introduction to 
ornithology. Coloured frontispiece by Charles Whymper. (Allen. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 304. 55.) 

How to Choose your Banker, by Henry Warren. Full of * tips” 
for customers and investors. (Richards. Pp. 297. 35. 6d.) 

The Official Catalogue; Exhibition of the German Empire, at 
the Paris Show, edited by Dr. Otto N. Witt. Contains full list of 
German exhibits and philosophical introduction on the ‘‘ German Empire 
and its inhabitants at the end of the nineteenth century.” An elaborate 
explanatory treatise precedes each section. Deserves thorough study. 
(Berlin: J. A. Stargardt. 4to.) 

A Comprehensive Guide-Book to Natural, Hygienic and Humane 
Diet, by Sidney H. Beard. ‘*A natural, hygienic and humane diet 
is one which is in harmony with the Laws of Nature, the Laws of 
Health, and the Law of Love.” And again: ‘Kidney beans need 
to be carefully trimmed, so that all stringy parts are cut away.”’ A pleasant 
mingling of the abstract and concrete. (The Order of the Golden Age. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 102. Is.) 

The Struggle for Success, by Archibald Stodart-Walker. The 
success, that is, of ‘‘social life.” We get chapters on Physical Sanity, 
Mental Sanity, Religious Belief, Marriage, and so on. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control 


Lead life to sovereign power. 


(Richards. Pp. 307. 6s.) 
We have also received: ** The Men of the Merchant Service,” by 
Frank 7, Bullen, F.R.G.S. Excellent practical account of what is re- 


quired of each member of a ship’s company. (Smith, Elder. Large 


cr. 8vo. Pp. 335. 7s. 6a.)—‘*The Prolongation of Life,” by 2. £. 
Dudgeon, M.D. Exercise, clothing, bathing, drink, tobacco, &c. 
(Chatto. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 170. 3s. 6d.)—**’Twixt Town and Country,” 


by Roma White. A book of suburban gardening; very suggestive.— 
** Mythology and Folktales,” by Z. S. Hartland. (Nutt. 16mo. 6d. net.) 
—‘* Reflections on the Character and Doings of the Sir Roger de Coverley 
of Addison,” by R. £. H. Duke. (Stock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 12.)—** Book 
Circular.” Nos. 1 to 8 bound together. Notes on books, chiefly Con- 
tinental, 1899-1900. (Williams & Norgate. Pp. 204.)—‘* Associaticn 
Football,” by Zvnest Needham. (Skeffington. Pp. 91. 15. net.)— 
“* The Irish University Question,” by Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, D.D. 
{Williams & Norgate. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 36. 3d.) 


Reprints, New Editions 


Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott.” (Macmillan. Demy 8vo. Vols. III., 
IV., V. Pp. 560, 520, 529. In the excellent ‘ Library of English 
Classics.”)—‘* The Pickwick Papers.” .(Chapman & Hall. Square cr. 
8vo. Pp. 675. Seymour and Phiz’s illustrations. Vol. I. of the fine 
** Authentic Edition.”)—‘ The Origin of Species,” by Charles Darwin. 
(Murray. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 703. Portrait. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” (Pearson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 350. [Illustrations by H. M. 
Brock. 2s.)—‘* The Story of Burnt Njal,” by the late Sir George Webbe 
Dasent, D.C.L. Abridged from 1861 edition. (Richards. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 333- Illustrations. 6s.)-—** The New Testament in Modern Eng- 
lish,” by Ferrar Fenton. (Marshall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 254. Second 
edition. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘St. Paul’s Epistles in Modern English,” by 
Ferrar Fenton. (Marshall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 69. Sixth edition. 15.)— 
“* Hockey,” by Frank C. Creswell. (Bell. Small 8vo. Pp. 52. 15.)— 
** Handy-Volume Atlas of the World.” (Philip. Small 8vo. Pp. 111. 
Enlarged edition.)—Tennyson’s ‘‘Day-Dream,” with illustrations by 
Amelia Bauerle. (Lane. Small sq. 8vo. Pp. 40. Is, 6a.)—** Ninety- 
Three,” by Victor Hugo, translated by Af. Jules Gray. (Dent. Cr. 8vo. 
Vol. L., pp. 345. Vol. II., pp. 369. Illustrated. 2s. 6¢. net each.)— 
“* Don Quixote,” an abridgment by Judge Parry, with pictures, plain and 
coloured, by Walter Crane. (Blackie. Large demy 8vo. Pp. 245.)— 
“‘The Waterloo Campaign,” by William Siborn. sthed. Portrait. 
(Constable. Demy 8vo. Pp. 832. 6s.)—‘‘ The Heiress of the Season,” 
by Sir William Magnay, Bart. New edition. (Smith, Elder. Cr. 
8vo. Pp. 344. 25. 6d.)—** The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe,” illustrated 
by W. Heath Robinson, introduction by H. Noel Williams—a fine 
edition, (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 225. 6s.)—** Sartor Resartvs,” illus- 
trated by Edmund J. Sullivan. (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 352. Bohn’s 
Library. )—‘* A Short History of Hampton Court,” by Ernest Law, B.A., 
‘compiled from the author’s large work. (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 421. 
Bohn’s Library.)—‘*The Making of Religion,” by Andrew Lang. 
Second edition, with new preface. (Longmans. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 355. 
5s. net.)—**The Early Poems of Tennyson.” (Froude. 32mo. Pp. 990. 
India paper. 35. 6d.) 





To BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES. — The 

November Satenngee of veluaiite Second-hand Works and New Remainders, offered at 
rices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free u licati 

Wy. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, Wc? wien 











CREDIT ASSURANCE & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, 





Tue third annual meeting was held on Monday last at Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mr. E. J. Smith presiding. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman expressed regret that the Board had not a better statement to place 
before the shareholders. In the earlier months of the Company's existence 
the directors either made some mistakes or were unfortunate in some kinds of 
business which were transacted. ‘The result of the three years’ operations 
was that the Company had spent or lost, or both, a great deal of money, 
amounting to nearly the first call of £1. How far the sum proposed to be 
written off represented goodwill was a matter of opinion, but it was a tradition 
of the insurance world that no goodwill should be entered on the balance. 
sheet, although in every other sort of company such an item was recognised, 
They had to make up their mind whether the business which had been secured 
at such a cost as the accounts showed was worth carrying on and improving, 
or whether it was better to adopt some other course, such as trying to dispose 
of it. So far as the latter was concerned, the Board considered that if the 
business was worth anything to others it was worth more to themselves. The 
late manager (Mr. Lee Smith) was a good man in many ways, and undoubtedly 
increased the Company's business; but there could be no doubt that it was 
secured at too great a cost. A special committee of the directors was 
appointed to inquire into the position, and the result was that arrangements 
were made whereby the late manager retired. The Board had appointed Mr, 
A. G. Mackenzie as the new manager, and they had every confidence in 
the future of the Company under that gentleman's management. The new 
idea in regard to insurance which the Company was formed to test had not 
yet been a success, but that was largely owing to the fact that the manage- 
ment had had to devote a good deal of their attention to ordinary kinds of 
insurance. Since the balance-sheet was made up the affairs of the Company 
had been thoroughly overhauled, and the business now being secured was so 
good that the prosperity of the concern was assured. He did not promise 
that a dividend would be declared next year, but he believed that the Com- 
pany had now reached the turning point and was in a fair way of earning 
profits. Judge Bompas (Deputy-Chairman) seconded the motion, and re- 
marked that, although unfavourable, the report showed that the shareholders 
had an honourable, trustworthy Board who knew their duty and were pre- 
pared to do it. He had been amused by anonymous letters which were sent 
to the late Lord Chief Justice asking him to urge Judge Bompas to leave this 
Company. He (the speaker) wrote and said that he knew the Company and 
his co-directors and did not intend to leave the Board. No doubt the directors 
had made mistakes, but he was not sure that they were to blame for them. 
He then referred to a number of favourable features in the present position of 


| the Company, and said he thought it right that the proposed call should be 


made, so as to give the new manager a fair start. A shareholder 
asked if the directors still held as many shares as originally. The 
Chairman replied that he and his colleagues had not parted with any of their 
shares, but, on the other hand, had increased their holdings. In addition, 
they had guaranteed the £29,000 borrowed from the British Empire Mutual 
Life Assurance Company. A shareholder said that he had no confidence in 
the Company, and if he stood alone he should advocate liquidation, A Com- 
pany which after three years’ working could only show a loss of £18,000 was 
certainly not calculated to inspire the shareholders. Mr. F. H. Booth (a 
director) said that, as a large shareholder, be should strenuously oppose 
liquidation. ‘The Company had now an annual premium of £50,000, which 
represented a considerable business and a great deal of hard work. He 
believed that the day was not far off when bankers would cease to treat the 
corporation as anenemy. Mr. James Martin explained that he retired from 
the Board because he did not believe in the financial policy of his colleagues. 
He thought that the recommendations made that day in regard to a call and 
the writing off of the losses suffered should have been made six months ago. 
After further discussion the motion was adopted with one dissentient. 


“THE THIRD SALISBURY 
ADMINISTRATION, 1895-1900." 


Royal 8vo. 





Pp. 531. 
With Maps, Treaties, and other Diplomatic Papers, and Index. 


By H. WHATES. 


Author of “ Dissolution Dialogues,” ‘‘ The Politician's Handbook,” &c, &c. 


Price 15s. net. 


VACHER & SONS, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, and 20 & 22 Millbank 
Street, Westminster. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 





Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 


standing have equalled 
45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 


Chief Office: 1 KIN. WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Wins 
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THE 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 





SHARE CAPITAL { pemee . 1 “Gpostiooe: 





FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES - - - £500,000 
Head Office - - - - - - 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
Branch Offices’ - - - - - - Paris, Johannesburg. 
Temporary Branch Office - - - - Cape Town. 





Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.I. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meeting of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, will be held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., on Tuespay, the 6TH day of Novemser, 1900, at Noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending June 3oth, 1900, states that the realised net 
profit on the year’s operations, after deducting Debenture Interests and all outgoings, shows a 
balance to credit of £264,982 6s. 1d., out of which the dividend on the Preference Shares and 
Taxes have been paid, leaving with the amount brought forward from last year, a total credit balance 
of £1,754,987 5s. od. 


In view of the uncertainty as to the date when the mines will resume full work, and as to the 
intentions of Government as regards the incidence of the cost of the war, the Directors feel that 
they must ask the Shareholders for a further exercise of patience until resumption of the regular 
payment of dividends on the Ordinary Shares can be confidently recommended. 


Copies of the Report, containing full information as to the Company's position, Balance- 
sheet and Accounts, and Reports by the Joint Managers and Superintending Engineer have 
been issued to Shareholders, and application for copies can be made at the Company’s Offices in 
London and Paris. 


By order, 


JAMES C. PRINSEP, Joint 
H. L. SAPTE, 


Secretaries. 
October 27th, 1900, 
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NOW READY. Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) : 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS) 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF 


WR. GEORGE WYyNDHAM, 
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UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. N 
I, THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1. THE MILITARY MACHINE—conz?. II. IMPERIAL DEFENCE — cont. Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED —cons, 
Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality . 
Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Army Trar sference of Strength — 
aeey Distribution e wry 
ee, Il. IMPERIAL DEFENCE : ptt ah 
— asad Sea Supremacy Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED: —— P 
Militia Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strengtb of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement 
Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embcdiment of Militia 
** They are informed with a spirit of knowledge and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
mouthpiece of a public. department, it.follows that they are tinged with a certain official optimism.’’ —DaiLy Malt. 
‘* The chapters give explanations and descriptions dealing with the military machine, imperial defence, and the machine Y 
tested, and give a good bit of information useful to those who are interested in this important subject.’’—Brprorp Times, 
‘* Have much value in these days when army reform is exciting so much interest. The publication should find its way —— 
to the reading-rooms of all clubs and libraries.’?—EpinsurGu Eveninc News. 
** Will prove useful when the question of re-organisation comes up, as it must do at an early date.” 
BeLFast EVENING TELEGRAPH. 
‘* A valuable addition to the coatroversy on the state and prospects of our national defence.’’—CuesTer Courant. | | 


THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SuppLieD By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





IN PREPARATION 


THE STAGE IN THE YEAR _ 1900. 


A SOUVENIR. Gl 
Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the leading Players and 
Playwrights of the day, and a History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry Portraits and other Engravings. 
THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND BOUND IN RED’ FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 0) 


Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 10s. = 





! 
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Price £2 10s. Bound in Vellum. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1900. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 








With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. . 
The Statist of April 21 says :—‘‘ A magnificent production is The Stock ; evidegee@, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. Carruthers 
Exchange in the Year 1909: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. | Go contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the insti- 
Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden { tut#6nis included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work gives 
Hooper. The ordinary edition, the price of which is £2 10s., has been | portegits of the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘ most of the 
limited to 1,090 copies. Ilustrations of the exterior and interior of ‘The | m f recognised position in ‘‘ The House,”’ and of many popular sports 
Fiouse,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old engravings are all in { , and very old, and therefore conply respe cted, members.” | 
i os aieeainens an enenntineanennnnpemeneiilal { 


NOW READY. Price 4s. 9d. post free. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Siock and Sharebrokers’ Directory — ||- 
FOR 1900-1901 § 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 209 Provincial Cities ani Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Steck 
Exchanges, Partnerships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has been taken to bring x it up to date, and it will be 
found the only relial ‘le Directory of Stock and Share Brokers i in n the M rket. N 








ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1900. ; 


. A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entranc se Fe *s, Subscriptions, and 
SECRETARIES’ NAMES. of over 2,750 Social, Y acht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of Gre at Britain onl Ireland, 








in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. Ozer 800 Go!f Clubs are included in the current edition, 
In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 9d. the 
gre 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO; 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 5 New-Street Square. = 
isaainiabianniaaatantniiiammaete —_—_— — 
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